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ROYAL 


POETS. 


By ROBERT BELL. 


BIG volume might be made of the 
poems written by kings and queens 
of Great Britain. These are, of 

course, mostly fugitive pieces; and it is 
curious to notice that they deal not with 
war or empire, but with love and sorrow 
and the other plaintive themes to which 
the most lowly poets have also thrummed 
their lyres. King James I. of Scotland 
was perhaps the only monarch who cul- 
tivated the Muse with professional assi- 
duity. Other kings merely coquetted with 
her, and one can only lament that all 
their flirtations were not so innocent. 
There is, I think, good internal evidence 
that if one or two of the English sovereigns 
had, by some Gilbertian revolution, been 
forced to change places with their own 
Laureates, Poetry would not have been 
the loser. 

We need not spend much time over the 
very earliest productions of the Royal 
Muse. For one thing, they are scanty 
and not very well authenticated. For 
another, they are written in a tongue 
which is not familiar to modern ears. 
It may, therefore, suffice to say that 
Richard Coeur de Lion is believed to be 
the first English king who dabbled in 
verse, and that some stanzas written 
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during his captivity have come down to 
us. Richard the Second followed his 
example, but his verses have gone into 
Time’s waste-paper basket. The follow- 
ing lines are attributed to Henry VI.: 
let us hope the supposition is correct, for 
they suit well the temper of the king 
whom Shakespeare drew :— 
‘** Kingdomes are but cares, 
State ys devoid of staie, 
Ryches are redy snares, 
And hastene to decaie, 
Plesure ys a pryvie prycke 
Wich vyce doth styll provoke : 
Pompe, unprompt; a fame, a flame ; 
Powre, a smouldryng smoke. 
Who meenethe to remoofe the rocke 
Owte of the slymie mudde, 
Shall myre hymselfe, and hardlie scape 
The swellynge of the flodde."’ 


Qne would expect that Henry VIII. 
should be an adept in amorous poetry, 
but the fragment of his skill that remains 
to us is more blatant than sentimental. 
It is a “sonnet” addressed to Ann 
Bulleyn :— 

‘‘ The eagle’s force subdues eache byrd that flyes. 
What metal can resyst the flaminge fyre ? 

Dothe not the sunne dazle the cleareste eyes, 
And melte the ice, and make the frost retyre ? 


The hardest stones are peircede thro’ wyth tools ; 
The wysest are, with princes, made but fools.’ 
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It is an unusual way of wooing to tell 
the fair one that she is the fool; but 
perhaps some departure is necessary from 
the usual formula when the swain is a 
crowned head hampered by laws against 
bigamy. 

Probably King Hal is also the author 
of “ The Kyng’s Balade,” which begins :— 

‘* Passetyme with good cumpanye 
I love, and shall unto I dye, 
Gruche so wylle,* but none deny, 
So God be plecyd, so lyf woll I. 
For my pastaunce 
Hunte, syng, and daunce, 
My hert is sett ; 
All godely sport 
To my comfort, 
Who shall me lett ?”’ 


Probably King Henry would not have 
believed it, but his verses are exceedingly 
inferior stuff when compared with the 
poem of the poor girl to whom he wrote 
poems and whom he then beheaded. 
Among the lines which Ann Bulleyn is 
supposed to have written after her con- 
demnation are these :-— 


“O death! rocke me on sleepe, 
Bring me on quiet reste ; 
Let passe my verye guiltless goste 
Out of my carefull brest, 





HENRY VI. 


. Grudge who will, 
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EDWARD VI, 


Toll on the passing bell, 

Ringe out the dolefull knell, 

Let the suorde my dethe tell. 
For I must dye, 
There is no remedy 
For now I dye." 


Edward VI. died at the age of sixteen, 
or probably his only poetical “ remains ” 
would not be some verses concerning the 
meaning of the Eucharist. Theology 
then occupied a leading place in the 
education of every Prince, and we find 
the young king confuting the error of 
Transubstantiation :— 

“ Yet whoso eateth that lively foode, 
And hath a perfect faith, 


Receiveth Christe’s flesh and bloode. 
For Christe Himselfe so saith. 


Not with our teeth His flesh to teare, 
Nor take bloode for our drinke: 
Too great an absurdity it were 
So grosly for to thinke. 


For we must eat Him spiritually 
If we be spirituall, 
And whoso eats Him carnally 
Thereby shall have a fall.” 
{t is surprising to find that King Edward 
had also composed “a most elegant 
comedy, the title of which was ‘ The 
Whore of Babylon.’” Though one need 
not regret the demise of that particular 
work, so precocious a talent ought in 
after life to have made considerable 
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additions to the slender library of Royal 
Poetry. 

Queen Mary was religious but not 
poetical ; but Elizabeth was herself one 
of the Elizabethan bards. Her first girlish 
flight must not be too severely criticised. 
It was written with a diamond ona win- 
dow of her room—which was really her 
prison—at Woodstock :— 

‘** Much suspected, of me 


Nothing proved can be,’ 
Quoth Elizabeth, p isoner.” 


She also, like 
King Edward, 
expounded 
her faith in 
rhyme, Queen 
Mary was im- 
portuning her 
to subscribe to 
T ransubstan- 
tiation, and 
Elizabeth, 
with an 
adroitness 
worthy of her 
best days, 
replied :— 


‘* Christ was the 
Word they 


spake it, 

He took the 
bread and 
brake it ; 

And what His 
Word did 
make it, 

That I believe 
and take it."’ 


In spite of 
these exam- 
ples, Queen 
Elizabeth was 
a poet of 
accom plish- 
ments. Put- 
tenham, who wrote in 1589 on “ The 
Arte of English Poesie,” says: “ But last 
in recitall, and first in degree, is the quene, 
our sovereign lady, whose learned, deli- 
cate, noble muse easily surmounteth all 
the rest that have written before her time 
or since, for sence, sweetnesse, or subtil- 
litie, be it in ode, elegie, epigram, or any 
other kinde of poems, wherein it shall 





From the original picture by Zucchere, in the collection 
of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
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please her Majestie to employ her penne, 
even by as many oddes as her owne 
excellent estate and degree exceedeth all 
the rest of her most humble vassalls.” 
The same courtly critic goes on to quote 
her Majesty in illustration of the figure 
of speech which he calls “ Exargasia, or, 
the Gorgious.” May we suggest that 
that figure of speech would not have 
been invented had not Queen Bess had a 
soft side for flatterers? At all events, here 
is the Royal effusion :-— 


The doubt of 
future foes 
Exiles my pre- 
sent joy ; 
And wit me 
warnes to 
shun such 
snares 
As threaten 
mine annoy. 


For falsehood 
now doth 
flow, 

And subjects’ 
faith doth 
ebbe ; 

Which would 
not be if 
reason ruled 

Or  wisdome 
wove the 
webbe. 


The daughter of 

debate,” 

That discord 
aye doth 
sowe, 

Shall reape no 
gaine where 
former rule 

Hath taught 
stil peace to 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. growe. 


No foreign ban- 
nisht wight 
Shall ancre in 
this port ; 
Our realme it brookes no stranger’s force, 
Let them elsewhere resort. 


Our rusty sworde with reste 
Shall first his edge employ 
To poll the toppes, that seeke such change, 
Or gape for such-like joy. 
Another distich which has been pre- 
served is referred to by Puttenham as 





* Mary Queen of Scots, 
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“that which our soveraign Lady wrote 
in defiance of fortune ” :— 


* Never thinke you, Fortune can bear the sway 
Where Vertue’s force can cause her to obay.”’ 


That was the spirit which routed 
Amadas and boxed the ears of Burleigh. 
It is sincerely to be regretted that 


Queen Elizabeth did not, like her learned 
rulers styled 


relation (whom foreign 
“Queen 
James” as 
they had 
called his 
predecessor 
“ King Eliza- 
beth,””) pub- 
lish a_ col- 
lected edi- 
tion of her 
works. It 
would have 
been a book 
for Carlyle to 
edit. Her 
Majesty did 
much in 
translation: 
and the 
stanzas, 
which are an 
imitation of 
Petrarch 
written on 
the depar- 
ture of the 
Duke of 
Anjou after 
his unsuc- 
cessful court- 
ship, throw 
an interest- 
ing light on 
the suscepti- 
bilities of the Virgin Queen :— 


I grieve, yet dare not show my discontent ; 
I love, and yet am forced to seem to hate; 
I dote, but dare not what I ever meant; 

I seem stark mute, yet inwardly doe prate ; 
I am, and am not—freeze, and yet I burn, 
Since from myself my other self I turn. 

My care is like a shadow in the sun— 
Follows me flying—flies when I pursue it, 
Stands and lives by me—does what I have done ; 
This too familiar care doth make me rue it. 
No means I find to rid him from my breast, 
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Till by the end of things it be suppressed. 
Some gentler passion steal into my mind, 
(For I am soft and made of melting snow) ; 
Or be more cruel, Love, or be more kind, 

Or let me float or sink, be high or low; 

Or let me live with some more sweet content, 
Or die, and so forget what love e’er meant. 


Mary Queen of Scots, who was Eliza- 
beth’s rival in other directions, made no 
exception in respect of poetry. She also 
wrote with 
a diamond 
on a_win- 
dow—In 
F otheringay 
Castle: the 
distich 
was :— 


From the top of 
all my trust 
Mishap has laid 
me in the 

dust. 


Her other 
efforts seem 
to have been 
in foreign 
languages. 
The most in- 
teresting are 
a series of 
French son- 
nets to Both- 
well, whom 
she married 
a few days 
after the 
murder of 
Darnley. 
They are 
couched in a 
very pas- 
sionate 
The first one ends :-— 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


strain. 


Pour luy, tous mes amis c’estime moins que 
rien, 

J'ay hazardé pour luy et nom et conscience ; 

Je veux pour luy au monde renoncer, 

Je veux mourir pour luy avancer. 


In the Stuarts the poetic faculty was 
hereditary. James the First of Scotland 
was the best poet, as he was the best 
king, of the seven who bore the name. 
His “ King’s Quhair” has been compared 
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ANNE BULLEYN. 


By an unknown painter. 


From the portrait in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 


to Chaucer, and readers of it may easily 
come to the conclusion that posterity has 
unfairly apportioned the fame between 
the prince and the plebian. James was 
himself an ardent admirer of Chaucer, as 
the concluding stanza of his best work 
shows :— 
Unto the impris* of my maisteris dere, 

Gowere and Chaucer, that on the steppis 

satt, 

Of rethorik quhill thai were lyvand here, 

Superlative as poetis laureate, 

In moralitee and eloquence ornate, 
I recommend my buk in lynis sevin, 
And eke their saulis into the blisse of hevin. 

Amen. 

The “King’s Quhair” is a love poem 
written in honour of the lady who after- 
wards became his wife, and whose 
“beautee eneuch to mak a world to 
dote”’ first caught his eye as he looked 
forth from his captivity in the tower of 
Windsor. Since James’s reputation as a 
poet is well enough established by this 
and his other works, further quotations 
are unnecessary in an article which pro- 


* Hymns, 
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poses to deal rather with the lesser lights 
of Royal literature. 

James V. was also a poet, but to what 
extent is not quite clear. He has been 
suspected of an association with the 
Scottish ballads known as “ The Gaber- 
lunzie Man” and “ The Jollie Beggar” ; 
but even those achievements would not 
have justified Sir David Lindsay in 
alluding to him as “the prince of 
poetry.” 

More prose than poetry came from 
the pedantic pen of the British 
Solomon—James |. of England. In 
the preface to His Majesty’s Poeticall 
Exercises at Vacant Houres” he apolo- 
gises for the contents on the ground that 
they were the efforts of his youth, and 
that in his manhood he “ scarslie but at 
stollen. moments had the leisure to blank 
upon any paper.” His Majesty was 
fond of the sonnet form. Here is a 
specimen :— 


God gives not kings the stile of gods in vaine, 
For on His throne His scepter do they 
sway, 
And as their subjects ought them to obey. 
So kings should feare and serve their God 
againe, 
If ye then would enjoy a happie reigne, 





JAMES I. OF ENGLAND, 
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CHARLES I, 


From the painting by Daniel Mytens. 


Observe the statutes of our heavenly King, 
And from His law make all your laws to 
spring. 

Since His lieutenant here ye should remain ; 

Reward the juste, be stedfast, true and plaine, 

Repress the proud, maintayning aye the right, 
Wake always so as ever in His sight, 

Who guards the godly, plaguing the profane, 
And so ye shall in princely vertues shine, 
Resembling right your mightie King divine. 

That (which was addressed to his son) 
is very fair, but King James could be 
exceedingly bad on occasion. He liked 
to harp on the Divine right. These 
modest lines are printed beneath the 
portrait which prefaced the first folio 
edition of his Majesty’s works :— 

Crowns have their compass, length of days their 

date, 

Triumphs their tombs, felicities their fate : 

Of more than earth can earth make none 


partaker, 
But knowledge makes the king most like his Maker. 


The Royal bard even took his Muse 
with him to country houses, for when, 
towards the close of his life, he visited 
the Marquis of Buckingham at Bushey, 
he penned these lines :— 


~ 


The heavens, that wept perpetually before, 
Since wee came hither, show theyr smilinge 
cleere ; 
This goodly house it smiles, and all this store 
Of huge provision smiles upon us heere. 
The Buckes and Stagges in fatt they seem to 
smile, 
God send a smilinge boy within a while, 


It will be observed that his Majesty, 
for all his intimate association with 
the Almighty, was not above a pun. 
This monarch also made a translation 
of the Psalms, not very unlike that 
which is still sung in Scottish churches. 

Charles the First’s sole contribution 
to poetic literature is entitled “ Majesty 
in Misery,” and was written during his 
captivity at Carisbrooke Castle. It 
contains twenty-four verses, of which 
these may serve as samples :— 

Nature and Law, by thy Divine Decree, 
(The only Root of Righteous Royalty) 
With this dim Diadem invested me, 

With it, the Sacred Scepter, Purple Robe, 


The Holy Unction, and the Royal Globe ; 
Yet am I level’d with the life of Job. 


The fiercest Furies, that do daily tread 

Upon my Grief, my Gray Discrowned Head, 

Are those, that own my Bounty for their 
Bread. 

They raise a War and christen it The Cause. 

Whilst sacriligious hands have best applause, 

Plunder and Murder are the kingdom’s Laws. 


Tyranny bears the Title of Taxation. 
Revenge and Robbery are Reformation, 
Oppression gains the name of Sequestration, 
* * * 
But, Sacred Saviour, with Thy words I woo 
Thee to forgive, and not be bitter to 
Such, as Thou know’st, do not know what they 
do. 
For since they from their Lord are so dis- 
jointed, 
As to contemn those Edicts He appointed, 
How can they prize the Power of His Anointed ? 


Augment my Patience, nullifie my Hate, 

Preserve my Issue, and inspire my Mate, 

Yet, tho’ We perish, bless this Church and 
State. 

The poem shows some facility of rhyme 
as well as a Christiancharity. The pity 
is that the King did not display either 
at an earlier period of his career. 





: 
: 
: 
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CHARLES II. AND LADY CASTLEMAINE. 


‘Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, tells me that, though the King and my Lady Castlemaine are friends 
again, she is not at White Hall, but at Sir D. Harvey’s, whither the King goes to her; but he says 
she made him ask her forgiveness upon his knees, and promise to offend her no more, and that 
indeed she hath nearly hectored him out of his wits."—Pgrys’ Diary, 1667. 


From the oil painting by W. P. Frith, R.A., by permission of the artist. 
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Charles II., also, wooed the Muse 
only once: perhaps he was too fickle 
to do it twice. Laureates have done 
worse :— 


‘*T pass all my hours in a shady old grove, 
But I live not the day when I see not my love: 
I survey every walk now my Phyllis is gone, 
And sigh when I think we were there all alone. 
O then ’tis I think there’s no hell 
Like loving too well. 


We shall omit the next two verses. 
This is the last :— 


‘* But when I consider the truth of her heart, 


Such an innocent passion, so kind without art, 
I fear I have wronged her. I hope she may be 


NATURE 
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So full of true love to be jealous of me. 

And then ’tisI think that no joys are 
above 
The pleasures of love.’ 

With the advent of the Guelphs the 
output of Royal poetry ceased. It is 
known that the first three Georges 
“ hated boetry,” and the fourth certainly 
preferred millinery. George the Second, 
it is recorded, once corrected the proofs 
of a pamphlet against the Jacobites, but 
that was the chef d'euvre of his literary 
career. At all events, for two centuries 
Royalty has remained mute. Perhaps 
that is a wise choice; for, as a certain 
great man said, comparisons are odious. 
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OUR 
ry TENANTS. 


By 
HEBER K. 
DANIELS. 


Author of “‘ Dotia Rufina,” “ Digby Kavelyn,” “ Dol Shackfield,” etc 


[ Each instalment of this amusing serial will be found complete in itself, though the fortunes of 
the hero will form a continuous tale from month to month. } 


l 


MY ORIGIN, AND JIM’S FAMILY. 


N my young days there was no School 
Boards, nor spelling bees, and edica- 
tion was scarce. My mother she 

hadn't the time to learn me; and father 
he wouldn't if he could, ’cause he didn’t 
hold with edication, nohow; said it made 
people too artful and know-all for fair 
trade purposes, and was about as much 
use to a man of his profession as the b 
and | was in “ plumber” and “ solder.” 

Father was a plumber, and worked all 

his life for Mr. Trapley, sanat’ry engineer, 
and Mr. Trapley’s father before him. He 
is dead now—died of alco’lic poisoning, 
so I heard—and mother, she followed him 
shortly afterwards. If it hadn’t been 
for Aunt Sarah (father’s sister) taking me 
in and caring for me, I'd have been left 
an orphan on the world; but she was 
good to me, and ‘dopted me for a son, 
and teached me grammer, and how to 
spel, and ’prenticed me out to Mr. Trapley 
to learn plumbing and gasfitting. She 
was a good old soul, was Aunt Sarah, 
while she lasted; but she died of an 
over-dose, like father did, and the doctor 
he said they took enough between them 
to have floated the ark off Mount Araroot, 


though the coroner he reckoned he 
only spoke from memory, without any 
measurements to guide him, and tried to 
average it, as it were. So | was an 
orphan. 

I went to live with Jim, who worked 
for Mr. Trapley as leading plumber, gas- 
fitter and hot-water engineer ; and I was 
*prenticed under Jim to learn the business 
at two-and-sixpence per week ; and Mr. 
Trapley charged me up on his ‘counts, 
‘“‘Plumber’s mate, 54 hours at 7d. per 
hour = {1 11s. 6d.” 

Jim was married, and had a daughter 
about my own age called Mary, and a 
little boy a couple of years younger, that 
was born crippled, and couldn’t walk 
ever since. His name was Jim, too, but 
they hardly ever called him anything 
when speaking of him, ‘cause somehow 
he didn’t seem to count for much, being 
only a cripple. 

And I was very comfortable at Jim’s 
house, so long as he was sober and stuck 
to his work ; but sometimes Mr. Trapley 
he’d upset him, and Jim he’d knock off, 
and go away on the randan for a whole 
week at a stretch, and then come home 
all unexpected in the middle of the night, 
and scatter the family. He wasa terror, 
was Jim, when he had the mad fit on 


It 
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him, and wouldn’t stop at nothing. The 
neighbours on both sides of him and over 
the way went in mortal fear of him, and 
shut their doors and windows and draw’d 
their blinds down whenever they heard 
him arguing, for fear he’d come in, and 
invite them to join in the dispute. 

And when he was away, Mr. Trapley 
he’d put him on half time, and charge it 
up full on the bill :—‘‘Plumber and mate 
awaiting instructions, 108 hours at 1s. 8d. 
per hour.” 

Jim told me Mr. Trapley was reckoned 
about the smartest sanat’ry engineer in 
all London, and the most in with 
builders and surveyors and vestrymen 
and such like ; and he could make a bill 
almost out of nothing. It was no good 
trying to spring estimates and spec’fica- 
tions on to him, for he was bound to 
’riggle out of them and get his “‘extras” 
and “ professional services” and “refresh- 
ments for men” in somehow. From all 
accounts he must have been a little bit 
beyond the ordinary, even for a sanat’ry 
engineer, ‘cause I used, myself, to hear 
father say that, among his profession, both 
Mr. Trapley and his father were reckoned 
a pair of shiny ornaments. 

Jim said he was the best master he 
ever worked for, and didn’t worry over 
his time and materials so long as he got 
his hundred and twenty per cent. or so 
out of a job; and, of course, it wouldn’t 
have paid for Jim to have gone around 
telling tales out of school so long as his 
wages came in regular. So I said, “ Why, 
Jim, it’s better to be a sanat’ry engineer 
than a plumber even.” And Jim he 
closed up one eye and said : 

‘“*My son, you can just bet your boots 
on that lot.” And I reckoned it was so. 

Jim’s other name was Pinnegear, so 
near as I could make out, for you can’t 
always rely on the way the police reports 
get a name down, and my mate he never 
wrote it himself two ways thesame. He 
said Shakespeare done it that way, too, 
and what was good enough for Shake- 
speare wasn’t going to disagree with him 
much. 

Jim was always reckoned a good hand 
at giving a dry wipe, and he would have 
made a humorist, so they said, if he’d 
have liked, but he couldn’t abide poverty 





nohow, and was always ambitious to be 
a plumber ever since he could crawl. 

It was a pity he was so quick-tempered 
and sudden to take on a quarrel, for a 
better plumber than Jim never laid a 
service. And Mr. Trapley he knew it, 
and kept in with him as far as he could, 
and if a customer complained to him 
about Jim’s language, or being in drink, 
he’d sack him right off there and then, 
and put him on to help at another job, 
and charge it up on both bills, “‘ Incidental 
expenses.” He was the best accountant 
I ever saw. 

My mate’s wife was called Lizzie. She 
was a poor, timid, little, scared woman, 
without the spirit of a worm, and always 
ran away from home when Jim was in 
one of his tantrums. She kept house and 
did the cooking and washing for us when 
Jim would let her. And her daughter 
Mary, she helped her and ‘tended after 
young Jim; for he was as helpless as an 
image, and required to be lifted and 
wheeled about like a waxwork. But she 
was fond of him (bless her sweet face !) 
and done it all for him as if it wasa 
pleasure ; and he was fond of her, too, 
and showed it the best he could in his 
poor helpless way. And when her father 
became obstropolous she’d always shield 
young Jim every way she could think of, 
and maybe take him away in her arms 
to Mrs. Hippleston’s until it was all 
over, and Jim simmered down, when 
she’d come home again with him, and 
take him up to bed, and hush him off to 
sleep like it was her own baby. And 
that always sobered Jim. 

She was the beautifullest girl I ever 
see. Her face it was white like a marble 
statue, with curly golden hair clinging 
all around it, like Jenny creepers, and 
her eyes were set wide apart and large like 
a deer’s; and when they looked straight 
at you, it melted you up and made you 
creep all over like a shower-bath. Jim 
he never could face her. He might rout 
the neighbourhood, and turn his poor 
broken-down wife out of doors, but when 
it come to meeting those clear grey eyes, 
with their quiet, grave look, he’d break 
down all on a sudden, and clout someone 
else instead—generally me. But I didn’t 
mind jt, I could have stood a deal more 
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for one pitying look from 
those eyes. 

I loved Mary desperate, 
and would have given the 
world then to have asked 
her if she hated me much; 
but I dasn’t, on account of 
Jim, for once he told me 
he counted on marrying 
her to a sanat’ry engineer; 
and I made up my mind to 
be one from that day. 


Il. 


JIM’S FAMILY, CONTINUED. 


IM’S house was in Bat- 
tersea, down by the 
railway arches; and 

it took us the best part of 
an hour’s travelling to get 
to Mr. Trapley's shop in 
Soho. We came in regular 
every morning by the first 
train, unless it was a 
country job and we were 
stopping there. 

Jim could have lived in 
Soho, too, the same as Mr. 
Trapley done, if he'd liked, 
and saved the time and 
fares; but he always pre- 
ferred to live in the country, 
he said. Besides, the jour- 
neys to the shop and back 
again made no odds to him, ’cause 
he always booked them up, and 
Mr. Trapley he worked them off for 
him on the bills: “Plumber and mate 
—rail fares, time travelling, and refreshi- 
ments.” If there was no job on at the 
time, it didn’t make any difference, ’cause 
the first customer got charged it just the 
same. 

I never see such a head for figures like 
Mr. Trapley had. He would have made 
a celebrated auditor. 

I slept in the kitchen in a let-me-down 
cupboard bed, and Jim's black-and-tan 
itslept there too, in a basket of cotton 
wool all to itself; and it had the best 
there was to eat in the house, the same 
as it might be one of Jim’s own family. 
For he was powerful fond of the dog, 
and would as lief have parted from his 







Mr. Trapley could make a bill almost out 
of nothing. 


own wife as anything should have hap- 
pened to it; and he always ‘llowed it 
was the prettiest dog in the three king- 
doms and the thoroughbredest, though 
too quivery and watery-eyed to suit my 
taste for beauty, and too many other 
dog’s points leaking out to be pure bred. 

We always took it with us when we 
went on a country job, and Jim he made 
it sleep on my coat while we worked ; 
and when I came to put it on again, | 
tell you it was lively. But 1 dasn’t say 
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anything to Jim about it, for he’d have 
set it down to prejudice, and p’rhaps 
warmed me for saying it. 

In the morning we'd be up and stirring 
before five o’clock, and sit down to a cup 
of tea and rashers that Jim’s wife and 
Mary cooked for us. And we'd take our 
dinners with us that they’d got ready 
overnight, and start out to work, calling 
at the “ High Admiral” on the way, so 
Jim could have a settler. And if so be 
we happened to meet one of Jim’s old 
mates in there, we'd never get any further 
that day. So I'd go off home again and 
come back at closing time, and pilot Jim 


home, and help to 
hold him down, and 
take the knives and 
weapons off him, 
‘cause the drink 
always reacted on 
him indoors, and 
made him savage, 
and want to rip 
somebody. 

And if my mate 
didn’t stick on the 
road we got to the 
shop at half-past 
six, and if times 
were slack we'd stay 
there and drag out a 
job until it was six 
o’clock in the even- 
ing, and time to 
go home. But we 
almost always had 
an outdoor job to 
go to, and it took 
us two hours or so 
getting the tools 
ready, and maybe 
another couple of 
hours finding the 
customer’s house, 
and Jim he wanted 
another hour to get 
back again. So the 

time it would pass quite pleasant, and 

made the job last. And Jim he booked 
up the time, and maybe a little over 
for fear his watch was wrong. 
In the evening when we reached home 
and cleaned ourselves, we had kippers 
mostly, that Jim brought with him in 
his pocket from the fish shop, and maybe 
tripe; but kippers for choice. Not that 
I cared particular about them as a diet 
myself, seeing they don’t carry you very 
far, so to speak, and smell like when the 
tide’s out, and the passengers complained 
when Jim sat next to them. But he was 
monstrous fond of kippers was my mate, 
and said he reckoned it was ’reditary, 
‘cause his mother kept a fried fish shop 
all her life. 

After supper Jim he’d take his black- 
and-tan and go over to the “High 
Admiral” to try,and hear of a job for 
Mr. Trapley,jand we'd get around the 





The cripple 
sat propped up 
in a chair close 
by Mary’s side 
and never stopped 
looking at her. 
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table, and Jim’s wife did sewing, while 
Mary and I took a hand together at 
“Beggar my neighbour,” and I. was 
happy. 

And the cripple he was happy, too, 
and sat propped up in a chair, close by 
Mary’s side, and never stopped looking 
at her all the time. And I did the same, 
except when I had to pay out the cards, 
and it was a toss up which of us loved 
her the most. And so we stayed, in one 
long, happy dream, till Jim he’d come 
home and bust it all up. 

On Saturdays we knocked off at twelve 
o'clock and came home and had dinner. 
After that Jim went over to the “High 
Admiral” and waited in the private bar 
till the vestrymen came in and talked 
with the builders and ’state agents about 
some new job they'd settled to come off, 
so he could give Mr. Trapley the straight 
tip the next day. Andafter that, maybe, 
he’d go on to the concert hall, and we’d 
sit up ready to put him to bed. If he 
didn’t come home by Sunday morning 
we knew we'd have to bail him out next 
day. 

He was the most irregularest man | 
ever knew, and couldn’t be depended on 
for any morning certain. It took Mr. 
Trapley all his time to work Jim’s salary 
in along with the “solder” and “ time- 
and-a-half ” and “sundries” ; though if 
he’d been a banker he couldn’t have done 
it better. 

That’s how we lived on week-days. 

When Sunday came round, and Jim 
was at home, he took his black-and-tan 
up on to the Common after breakfast to 
teach it toswim. Hedone that regularly 
every Sunday, except when he was locked 
up. And it couldn’t swim a handstroke 
unless Jim got savage and throwed it in, 
and then he’d have to go in after it 
himself, or it would have drowned. 

It was no good trying to get it into 
his head that short-haired dogs don’t 
want to swim, ’cause Jim he believed in 
the transmogrification of souls, and 
reckoned p’rhaps his black-and-tan’s 
ancestor was a Newfoundland. 

So he tried, and tried, but it wasn’t 
any use. So at last, one day,he gota 


small sailing ship and tied a raw steak 
on board, and when he’d showed it to 


the dog, and made him smell of it, he 
set the ship’s rudder and shoved it off to 
sail across the pond, reckoning, of course, 
that the black-and-tan was bound to go 
in after the steak. Well, it would have 
done your heart good to have seen the 
way that dog carried on. He yapped 
and shimmered along the bank, and 
wanted Jim to go in himself and fetch 
the steak back; and the crowd, when 
they saw it, they all laughed fit to split 
themselves. But it was no good; it 
wouldn’t so much as wet its toes for all 
Jim’s coaxing and swearing. So 
presently a big Newfoundland it swam 
out and grabbed the ship in the middle 
of the pond and eat the steak swimming, 
and then swam on over to the opposite 
side so as to ’void Jim; and when my 
mate saw it, he was dumb-foundered and 
couldn’t speak fora whole minute. Then, 
when he got his senses back, and knew 
where he was, he started using such 
fearful language to the owner of the 
dog, that an old lady standing by got 
took quite faint, and had to be helped 
out of range, so to speak, and a member 
of the vestry that heard him said it 
beat everything he ever heard in all his 
experience. 

Then Jim he took his sailing pole and 
ran round to where the Newfoundland 
was going to land, and waited for him ; 
and the owner he took his malacca cane 
with a knob on it, and followed after 
Jim. And I went too, fearing p’rhaps 
there would be mischief. And my mate 
he fetched the dog a welt with the pole 
across the back the same time that the 
owner he landed Jim with his cane over 
the right eye. That started Jim off tear- 
ing mad, and he made an awful swipe at 
the dog’s owner with his pole, and it 
missed and went over his head, and I 
was unsensible for ten minutes. When 
I came to Jim was licked, and two 
policemen were taking us and the dogs 
off to the station. 

The next day, when the magistrate 
heard all the evidence, he said the whole 
affair "peared to him to have ’riginated 
in a misteak. That was a joke, and Jim 
being artful, laughed that hearty over it 
that the magistrate he dismissed the case 
against him, and fined the other party 
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twenty shillings for assault, and twenty 
shillings and the costs for aiding and abet- 
ting his dog, well knowing that it took 
Jim’s steak. 

But the black-and-tan it never learned 
to swim—never to this day. 

Of a Sunday evening Jim’s wife would 
go over to Mrs. Hippleston’s, and talk 
about their husbands, and Mary she took 
the cripple out in the p’rambulator on to 
the Common, where maybe I'd meet her 
accidentally and help to wheel it; and 
Jim he went over to the “ High Admiral.” 

That was how we lived when we stayed 
at home. That was our soshal life. 


Il. 


MY FIRST OUT-DOOR JOB. MR. TRAPLEY’S 
WAY OF RENDERING A ’COUNT. 


WORKED a considerable time in the 
shop before Jim trusted me to go on 
an out-door job with him. I learned 

first to run errands and light the fire in 
the stove to keep the lead melted and the 
soldering irons hotted ready for Jim to 
use. After that I helped to bend the lead 
pipes and make the lead joints, and Jim 
he always wiped the joints ; for you've 
got to know your business right through 
before you can wipe a lead joint properly. 

You do it this way: When you have 
got the ends together that you want to 
join, you pour on the melted lead from 
the ladle with one hand, and with the 
other you stand ready with a piece of 
leather to wipe the lead around the joint 
as it cools and gets hard; and you do 
it over and over again until it’s hermetri- 
cally sealed and won't let the water 
percolate through. 

It requires a steady hand and a sure 
eye, and plenty of practice to do it 
properly without pouring the lead on to 
your fingers and spoiling their joints. 

My first out-door job was for a party 
that lived on the Common of the name 
of Rockmount. I recollect it well, ‘cause 
Jim said what an uncommon name it was, 
and reckoned he'd made a first-class joke 
at that. It was a leak in the supply 
pipe to the cistern, and we took our 
instructions from Mr. Trapley, who had 
been and got particulars at the house 
beforehand, and started off with the tools 


and nearly four dozen feet of lead pipe 
and solder, and red-lead, andsettrer, 
andsettrer. 

When we got to Mr. Rockmount’s 
house, I see at once that it was a little 
job we could do in less than ten minutes, 
without any hurry about it either; and 
I told Jim so, but he went on awful at 
my saying it with the servants all round 
us, as might have carried it to Mr. Rock- 
mount. He said he’d report me to Mr. 
Trapley if I didn’t study his interests a 
little better than that. 

Then he took down nearly all the lead 
pipe there was in the house, ’cause he 
said it was rotten, and he used in all but 
a few feet of new lead pipe we'd brought 
with us. And we worked the whole of 
that day in the house, except when the 
cook invited us to our meals; and when 
five o'clock came we didn’t get near 
finished on account of the time Jim 
carried on in the servant’s hall. It was 
like a pleasure trip to me, and Jim he 
booked it all down on the time sheets, 
ready for Mr. Trapley to spread it out 
when we got home. 

Before we went away the cook she 
told my mate she’d see Mr. Rockmount 
in the morning, and get us some more 
plumbing work to finish up the next day 
with, ’cause she liked his company so; 
and the housemaid she said I was pretty. 

And we came again the next morning 
and brought some more lead pipe, and 
Jim he found a leak in the cistern, and 
poked his nose all about the basement 
till he discovered where some gas was 
escaping in the cellar, though nobody 
seemed to have noticed it before. So it 
lasted us all that day and part of the next 
day. Iwas sorry when at last we were 
forced to leave off. So was Jim, and so 
was the housemaid and the cook, and if 
it hadn’t been for the thoughts of Mary 
at home I do believe I’d have felled in 
love with that housemaid myself. 

Jim told me to tie up all the new lead 
pipe that we didn’t use, along with the 
old lead ‘pipe belonging to Mr. Rock- 
mount, ready to put into the hand-cart 
and bring away with us, and I said: 

“ Jim, you’ve got the whole of that lead 
we brought with us booked down to the 
job, and t’other, you know, isn’t ourn; 
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didn’t we ought to leave it behind, seeing 
that it all belongs to Mr. Rockmount ?” 

Well, I never see my mate so staggered 
as he was when he heard that. He stared 
hard at me for nearly a whole minute. 
Then he reached over and laid hold of 
me tight by the ear, and, says he: 

“Sonny, was you ever kicked by a 
horse?” 

And I screamed out and said : 

“No !—at least not hard.” 

“’Cause,” says he, leaving go his hold, 
and shaking his soldering-iron close to 
my face, “ ’cause if you go meddling with 
what don’t concern you you'll get such 
a good imitation of it as will throw the 
original in the shade!” Then I saw I'd 
made a mistake and did as Jim told me 
to do. 

As we was going out of the house we 
met Mr. Rockmount coming in from 
business. He was a big, rough, badger- 
ing sort of a man with the most vil- 
lainous looking face I ever saw in my 
life. Jim reckoned he must be a lawyer 
or something. 

When Mr. Rockmount saw us and 
noticed the bundle of lead andsettrer 


we were carrying between us, he shouted 
out gruff-like : 


“Hullo! Hullo! What are you two 
going off with there?” 

Jim he touched his cap humble-like 
and said he was the plumber from Mr. 
Trapley’s, and had done all there was to 
do, and was only taking the tools back to 
the shop again. 

“Aha! So you're the plumber, are 
you?” says Mr. Rockmount sneering- 
like, and eyeing us all over suspicious ; 
“then what have you got in that ’ere 
bundle along with the tools. Hey?” 

At that my mate turned almost pale 
with fear; but he pulled hisself together 
and tried to brazen it out, and said there 
was nothing but the tools in it, s’help 
him. 

It was the straightforrardest lie J ever 
heard in my life, and | felt like up and 
making a clean breast of it to Mr. Rock- 
mount as he stood there watching us like 
a hawk; but I remembered what Jim 
said about being kicked by a horse, and 
thought perhaps I wouldn’t. And I re- 
membered, too, he was Mary’s father. 


“ Nothing!” shouted Mr. Rockmount, 
kicking at the bundle, contemptuous, with 
his foot. “ Nothing! ha! ha! ha! A 
plumber, and taking away nothing! O 
tell it not at Ascot; whisper it not in 
Bath. Oh! oh! oh! a plumber, and 
he! he! he!——hold me tight someone 

a plumb——. Here, go on! get 
out !—go and tell it to the marines ; and 
say! don’t forget to tell it to Mr. Trapley, 
with my compliments; he'll enjoy it 
more than I do.” And then he went 
into another fit of laughing, and had to 
hold his sides, and when he was done he 
called Jim a vara avis, and pushed us out 
under the porch and shut the door on us. 

After that we could hear him laughing 
and growling to himself all the way up 
the stairs to the drawing-room; and 
when we got to the bottom of the garden 
he was standing at the open window 
looking at us with his head on one side, 
as if he was admiring us for curiosities, 
and every now and again he’d let off a 
laugh, like you hear the play actors laugh 
when they act the devil. Jim was surer 
than ever he was a lawyer. 

Mr. Trapley, when he heard all that 
we had done and what Mr. Rockmount 
called Jim, said he suspected he must be 
a s’licitor, in which case, of course, it 
would be no use for Jim to summon him 
for def’nition of character. And Mr. 
Trapley he turned up vava avis in a by- 
cyclopedia and found it was a stuffed 
bird, and, of course, that made Jim sorer 
than ever for being made a chimley 
ornament of, so he said, ’cause he hap- 
pened to be only taking with him the 
usual plumber’s perkisites. Jim said he'd 
have satisfaction for it if it cost him 
all he possessed; but Mr. Trapley he 
quieted him down by slow degrees, and 
then the two they put their heads to- 
gether and whispered; and after a bit 
they laughed a long, low, chuckly laugh 
and started to render Mr. Rockmount the 
count for work done at his house. 

Of course, it wouldn’t have done for Mr. 
Trapley to have made a mistake over a 
man of Mr.Rockmount’s sort. He’d have 
downed him at once and sat on him ever 
afterwards for a dead certainty. So he 
was put upon his metal, so to speak, this 
time, and he done it beautiful. 
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He took Jim’s “details”’ and spread 

them out and lumped them, and drawed 
them in, and mixed up the “ solder” and 
“refreshments” and “candles” along 
with the “ rail-fares” and “ professional 
services” and “self” and “matches.” 
Then he blended in 
the old lead pipe 
with the new lead 
pipe and put it 
down by the weight 
so Mr. Rockmount 
couldn’t weigh it, 
and included it 
with the ‘“char- 
coal” and “sun- 
dries” and “‘time- 
and-a-half” and 
‘“‘ wear and tear to 
stove”; marking 
that portion of it 
nett, to show he 
wasn’t grabby. 
After that he 
smoothed it down 
and laid it out, 
and carried it for- 
ward and brought 
it up, and then 
totalled it down 
in small figures so 
it wouldn’t look 
much, and ren- 
dered it. . And Mr. 
Rockmount he 
paid it. He 
couldn’t help him- 
self. 

I never see such . Ne 
a ’count in all my life. It 
was a masterpiece. Even 
Jim was astonished, and said Mr. 
Trapley ought to be Chancellor of 
the Estchecker. 


IV. 


SANAT’RY ENGINEERING. 
CLIENT. 


F a job was a big one, or likely to be 
made into a big one, Mr. Trapley 
nearly always went and took down 

the partic’lars from his clients, and made 
out the spec’fication and estimate in his 
own handwriting, When it wasn’t an 


HOW TO BEST A 


estimate, he always went himself after 
the work was done and measured it up, 
with one of the young men from the office 
to hold the tape and book it down. 

If there was a dispute over the quan- 
tities or the time, Mr. Trapley he got very 


He laid hold of me tight by the ear. 


angry at anyone doubting his word, and 
called in an expert to go through it all 
over again with him, and be a referee 
between him and t’other party. 

And the expert was another sanat’ry 
engineer most always, or a small plumber 
that did odd jobs for Mr. Trapley, when 
he was busy, and know’d him. So the 


c—2 








maid 


pale as death. 


measurements and time 
right—if anything, a little under, maybe. 

I hardly ever knew Mr. Trapley to get 
cornered; he was that quick at math’- 


were always 


matics. You might take any of his 
‘counts and study it through all day, and 
dissect it how you liked, and you wouldn’t 
be able to find a flaw in the time, or 
where any unused material was sticking 
out—not if you had a microscope you 
wouldn't. 

P’raps you’d think that when a job 
was put out to comp’tition it would have 
levelled the price down to such a low 
figure that it wouldn't be worth Mr. 
Trapley’s while to do it, and thrown him 
out of the hunt, so to speak, altogether. 
Well, p’rhaps so it did in one way, 
though not so as to affect his pocket. He 
always knew how to keep from being 
robbed. 

First, he’d find out if there was any 
other trade likely to be working in the 
house the same time as his job was on 
and providing there was, he’d putin his 


The house- 
came 
running to us as 


estimate at such a low figure 
that he was pretty well 
certain to get the job. 

Then, maybe, when the 
work was started, Jim he’d 
go up to Mr. Hillyard the 
builder’s foreman, as might 
be ix the house doin’ of it 
up, and says Jim: “Tom, 
are you a estimate?” 

“No, Jim,” says the fore- 
man; “I aint; I’m onlya 
jobbing work. Why?” 

“’*Cause,” says Jim, look- 
ing around cautious and lowering 
his voice into a whisper, “I’m a 
contract, as of course can’t do it at 
the figure and r 

“TI tumble,” says the foreman, 
“and you wants me to help you 
cutting away and making good and 
lending a hand generally, and then 
charge it up on my job with profits.” 

“That's your sort,” says Jim, and 
then they’d fall a-winking at one 
another ina way that would have 
made that client sick if he’d seen ’em. 

And they done it that way. Mr. 
Hillyard he divided the extra profits 
with Mr. Trapley, and Mr. Trapley, he’d 
do as much for Mr. Hillyard some other 
time, when he was on day work and 
t’other wasn’t. 

If there was no one else working in 
the house, and the job was a comp'’tition 
one, Mr. Trapley he wouldn’t take it 
over on noaccount. He was an English- 
man, so he said, and didn’t hold with 
sweating, nohow. 

Mr. Trapley had a smart lawyer chap 
of the name of Gripps to protect him 
whenever there was suspicion of trouble 
ahead, though I never know’d him to 
get fairly into a law case while I worked 
for him ’cept once, when he thought he 
had a sure thing against Mr. Clarkson, 
of which I shall have more to say later 
on 









Jim said Mr. Gripps got so much 
p'rannum very year regular to keep 
Mr. Trapley out of the law, and it paid 
him at that. And what Mr. Gripps 
didn’t know for a lawyer, his clerk 
knew for him; so that between those 
two and Mr, Trapley they never ‘llowed 
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any client to best them while they had 
the law of England to protect them. 

Mr. Trapley always said “client”; it 
sounded bigger than “customer,” which 
he said was only fit for drapers and such 
like as wasn’t p’fessional. 

Sometimes Mr. Trapley had a very 
narrow squeak of it, and if it hadn't 
been for Mr. Gripps and his clerk the 
law would have got him, sure. I re- 
member one job we done fora party that 
lived out in Surbiton, which his name, I 
think, it began with a S—— Smith, likely 
as not. His front stairs wanted re- 
leading over again, owing to the lead 
being worn out, and me and Jim was 
sent downto do it. After we had nearly 
finished and were in the kitchen sitting 
comfortable over a game of cards with 
the butler, and Jim smoking his pipe 
quite unsuspecting-like, we heard a sound 
all on a sudden, like as if the roof was 
coming in and breaking up the whole of 
the furniture in the house. It was the 
most long-drawed-out, rippingest sound 
I ever heard since Jim fell down a lift- 
shaft at the works, with his arms full of 
lamp-globes. Well, I tell you, it turned 
us all quite cold for a full minute. 

Presently the housemaid she came 
running down to us in the kitchen, as 
pale as death, and trembling all over like 
an ashbin, and says she: 

“It’s master! he’s been and stepped on 
the candle end you left behind you at 
the top of the stairs, and has fell all the 
way down four flights and three landings, 
and nearly broke the heating-stove in the 
hall passage below.” 

She said, too, he was crawling on his 
hands and knees towards the ante-room, 
where he kept his revolver, and asked 
her, as she went by, to tell the plumber 
he wanted to see him. 

When Jim heard that, he said ‘there 
wasn’t the least use our staying on any 
longer to try and do any good, and 
guessed that we’d better take the first 
train and go back to Mr. Trapley as 
quick as we could, and tell him what 
Mr. Smith had done. And I agreed with 
Jim, and we went. And we didn’t 
trouble to go by the front door, either; 
‘cause Jim he said it was too roundabout 
for him, 


When we got home that evening, Jim 
he went on to the shop and told Mr. 
Trapley what had happened, and next 
morning Mr. Trapley he went off the 
first thing and consulted with Mr. Gripps, 
and he took with him a letter he’d 
received from Mr. Smith, claiming £500 
for internal damages and general shaking 
up of his system. 

He left the letter with Mr. Gripps to 
do his best with it for him, and Mr. 
Gripps he done it. He and his clerk 
they read up all the law books they had 
in the office, and then, after considering 
it over for two whole days, they sat 
down and concocted a long letter to 
Mr: Smith, full of lawful words that 
would have taken any man’s breath out 
of him, they were so clever and slippery- 
like. They pointed out, as far asI could 
make out from what Jim told me, that 
under the Employers’ Liability Act his 
claim on Mr. Trapley wasn’t worth the 
paper it was wroteon. He had employed 
Mr. Trapley and Mr. Trapley’s men, to 
do certain and divers works in his house, 
and that in the course of the said works, 
he, Mr. Smith, had taken it into his head 
to toboggan down his own stairs, with- 
out anyone asking or suggesting that he 
should do such a thing, or words to that 
effect. What he done was voluntary, 
and of his own free will, and on the 
impulse of the moment, so tospeak ; and 
now he had the astounding impudence 
to claim on Mr. Gripps’ client for 
damages, after first nearly smashing his 
stove, and then laying in wait for his 
men with lethal weapons, with intent 
to do them grievous bodily harm. All 
Mr. Gripps could say was, that Mr. 
Smith might claim as long as he 
liked, and to any amount he liked, 
but seeing that he was the employer, 
and Mr. Trapley the employee, he'd 
only be proceeding against himself after 
all, which in Mr. Gripps’ opinion was 
foolishness. 

On the other hand, if Mr. Smith would 
withdraw his claim and apologise, and 
send a cheque by return for amount of 
work done in the house, Mr. Trapley 
would withdraw his counter-claim against 
Mr. Smith for wrongfully detaining his 
stove, and tools, and lead, andsettrer, 
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So Mr. Smith he ’pologised and paid paid for that, too, ‘cause Mr. Trapley he 
up, and the next day after that me and_ charged it up as an “extra,” as well as 
Jim we went and fetched away our the damage to the stove where his head 
things from the house. Mr. Smith he come into contact with it. 


(To be continued.) 


TO FAUSTINE. 


By ALFRED WILSON BARRETT. 


HAT mean those dark and mysterious eyes of you ? 

What are you dreaming of ?—show me, ah, pray, 

Some of the ghosts that at night time arise to you. 
What are you thinking of ? Why don’t you say ? 


Have you gone back to the days of your Emperor, 
When you were gorgeous, and shameless, and bold, 

Struck off the feet of your slaves in your temper, or 
Drove to the circus in purple and gold ? 


Or, when the darkest night hiding the sight of you, 
Only a maid with you, daring, you went 

Searching the taverns through, where for a night of you 
Many a swordsman to Satan you sent. 


Are you recalling the lovers who died for you ? 
Boys in their youth or strong men in their pride, 

The brutal who won you, the simple who sighed for you, 
Seeking a smile from your lips as they died— 


Lips more cruel than claws on those beasts of yours, 
Beasts whose blood your curved nostrils inhaled, 
Tearing the flesh of the kings of those feasts of yours, 

Or on the victors’ keen lances impaled. 


Or does night bring to you, does she still cling to you, 
She whom you loved, they say, more than all men ? 

Does her ghost kiss you, caress you, and sing to you, 
Girl whom you sweetheart called, worshipped, and then 


Tired of and flung to your slaves to make sport with her, 
She, pale gold child of a far northern land, 

Maddened with fury because you had caught with her 
One of your lovers who kissed but her hand ? 


Are they all true, those dark tales that they write of you ? 
Or are you a saint and those memories lies ? 

Or is it the doubting that makes the delight of you ? 
What lies behind those mysterious eyes ? 


Doesn’t the world seem a different place to you ? 
Ah ! if again in old Rome you were queen, 

Would the new gods you now love lend their grace to you ? 
Or would you be always and eyer—Faustine ? 
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‘*On the one hand we have the man Arthur, 

. . on the other is a greater Arthur, a more 
colossal figure, of which we have, so to speak, 
but a torso, rescued from the wreck of the Celtic 
Pantheon.” 

ProFessor Ruys. 

‘There is truth enough to make him famous 

besides that which is fabulous.”’ 





ICHIN a small area in the 

West Country may be 

found the principal places 

Mentioned in the written 

chronicles of King Arthur 

—places with sirange, 

long bistories and of 

natural charm. In these 

pages an impressionist view is given of the 

region once called Cameliard and Cyonnesse. We 

bave ventured into a by-way seldom entered, 

and we trust to have gathered a few details 

which may not be wholly without interest in 

their place. Facts are meagre about King Arthur, 

and romance bas so overlaid reality that bis 

realm seems now to be veritably a part of 

fairy-land. In this respect the journey is profit- 

less save that, by taking Malory as a guide, 

we are led to a few delightful and half-forgotten 

localities out of the ordinary route from which 

romance bas not been wholly dislodged, and 
where tradition survives and is strong. 











THE LOST LAND OF KING 
ARTHUR. 





O pretence can be 
made that a com- 
plete or exhaustive 
history of King 
Arthur is given in 
this and the fol- 
lowing chapters. 
Only parts of his 
story and parts of 
the story of his 
most illustrious knights are woven into 
this mosaic of fact and fiction. Some- 
times only a few threads of the romance 
are to be discovered; at other times 
many are gathered into the fabric. 

I have taken those portions only of 
the Arthurian fable, built upon a small 
substratum of historic fact, which suited 
the immediate purpose in view ; the rest, 
a huge mass, which it would have been 
unprofitable to introduce, has perforce 
been omitted. The primary object has 
been simply to call attention to the 
reputed relics of the great hero, to mark 
some of the floating traditions of his 
power, and to speak of a few of the 
localities which bear his name or are 
associated with his deeds; and I have 
striven to add a little to the living 
interest in the mouldering monuments, 
to brush away a little of the dust of ages 
from existing evidences, to lift a little 
the veil of mystery which darkens, dis- 
guises, or shrouds the lineaments of the 
king. As we find him in history, and as 
he is represented in romance, he is so 
noble a figure that we should dread to 
lose him or the conjuring influence of 
his name. The proud and triumphing 
Roman reeled for a time under the shock 
of Arthur’s hosts. The Saxon felt his 
almost invincible power. Christendom 
hailed his noble order and rejoiced in his 
imperial sway. Now, where he ruled 
and made his kingdom, are submerged 


cities, fallen towers, the wash of waters, 
the “ trackless realm of Lyonnesse.” The 
sea has swept over his territory, and the 
deep shadows of centuries have fallen 
upon hisdeeds. His fame has been made 
imperishable by mighty pens, and many 
a mountain fastness holds his name and 
gives it forth to the world; many a 
towering rock preserves his story ; many 
a frowning height perpetuates his deeds ; 
many a wild torrent proclaims his name. 
So by a hundred contrivances does the 
memory of King Arthur endure, and he 
looms, a giant, behind the mist of ages. 
Six hundred localities in the British Isles 
alone, it has been computed, cherish 
traditions of King Arthur, and his praise 
is sung by a multitude of voices, and in 
every region where Celtic influence has 
been felt. Such an influence as this 
cannot proceed wholly from the dry 
bones of fiction, or from the golden toys 
of romance. Legends gather about a 
great name, just as ivy covers the ruined 
column of old time ; but the underlying 
base is there. Those who contend that 
King Arthur never lived are open to the 
charge of allowing the leaves of fable to 
hide from their eyes the ruined but giant 
fabric beneath. 

In the early unwritten history of this 
island the invading Brythons race 
mastered the inhabitants, the Goidels or 
Gauls, who had amalgamated with the 
Neolithic race, and gave the country the 
name of Britannia. To them is attributed 
the building of Stonehenge and the round 
barrows in which the dead were interred. 
The Cambrians, the Welsh, and the 
people of Brittany are their linguistic 
descendants. So hardy, stalwart, and 
venturesome were the Brythons that they 
gradually spread themselves over the 
greater part of the country and pene- 
trated far to the north. They offered 
determined defiance to the Romans three 
centuries before the Christian era, and 
successively resisted Norsemen and Saxons 
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until five centuries of the Christian era 
had passed. Driven first to the west, 
they took up their abode in the wilds of 
Wales, and in Cornwall and Devon, and 
only succumbed at last to the extermina- 
ting campaign of the Saxons, who first 
cut off the Britons of the north and the 
south, and then defeated the two divisions 
of the race, first at Chester and then at 
Bath. Thecrucial battle between Briton 
and Saxon was under the leadership of 
the last of the British chiefs, the Arthur 
of history and romance, and Cerdic the 
victorious leader of the “ Pagans.” 
Cerdic, sailing across the channel in his 
chiules or long ships, had landed at the 
Isle of Wight, fought King Natanleod of 
Hampshire, with whom he maintained a 
five years’ campaign, and, triumphant at 
last, and reinforced by the followers of 
his son and his nephews, had established 
the West Seaxe, or Wessex Kingdom. 

But, if defeated by the British at 
Mount Badon, the Saxons were not long 
in reversing the issue, and Cerdic’s son 
Cymric, and his nephews Stuffa and 
Whitgar, lived to see their rivals well- 
nigh exterminated. At Wodensbury in 
Wiltshire the remnants of the British 
race joined with the Angles in driving 
the hated Saxon from the sovereignty of 
Wessex, but this, too, was without per- 
manent result; for Cerdic’s next of 
descent, Cadwalla, restored the supremacy 
of his house and race. 

Cerdic is said to have died in 534, a 
date of some importance as helping us to 
fix the true Arthurian era. The history 
of many of his contemporaries is about 
as vague as his own, but Cerdic stands 
out as a man of no uncertain history, 
and he serves the purpose of allowing us 
to test the probabilities of Arthur's 
reputed career. That Cerdic’s record 
should be more definite, though extremely 
brief, is due to the fact that he was a 
conqueror ; that Arthur’s record should 
be less definite, though extremely long, 
is due to the fact that he was vanquished 
and that his story became mixed with 
the fables of a generation which did not 
know him. In the one case we have 
concrete facts duly preserved; in the 
other we have merely a name which fires 
the imagination, and a few facts which 
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in the course of time are magnified by 
romance. Allegory is but truth’s shadow, 
and the very songs we deem idle, even 
the loosely-strung nursery rhymes, have 
deep inner meanings,.as Carlyle has told 
us ; men never believed in songs that were 
actually idle, and “never risked their 
soul's life on allegories.” Real history 
and real religion are bound up in these 
shrunken shrouds of withered myths, and 
it is safe to assume that the name that 
is enshrined in a folk-song is the name of 
a transcendent hero, a truly great man 
deemed more than human, merged into 
the preternatural, the ideal, or the divine. 
And, like the student at the Wayside Inn 
of Sudbury Town, we— 


** Love the twilight that surrounds 
The border-land of old romance, 


* . * - 
Where mighty warriors sweep along, 
Magnified by the purple mist, 

The dust of centuries and of song.” 


Here it is that— 


‘* The chronicles of Charlemagne, 
Of Merlin and the Mort d’Arthure 
Mingle together.” 


But how the romance of King Arthur 
originated, how it came to be written, 
how it was developed and elaborated, 
how from a simple history it came 
to be invested with special signifi- 
cance and to be impregnated with 
spiritual meanings—to explain this, it 
is necessary in some measure to trace 
the course of early English litera- 
ture and to mark the growth of the 
English race. The story leads us back 
to dim times and small beginnings. It 
recalls the semi-barbarism of the first 
centuries, the fierce conflicts of contending 
tribes, the domination of Rome, the last 
supreme encounters between Briton and 
Saxon, and the making of that race 
which we believe inherits the hardy and 
heroic qualities of both. No doubt the 
substratum of fact is overlaid with 
superstitions, and fantasy has reared her 
airy edifices upon the frailest of history’s 
foundations. The narrow track leading 
backward to the times of Arthur is often 
undefined and irretraceable, and the 
traveller finds that unstable bridges have 
been cast across the gulfs which have 























broken up the way. Very seldom, there- 
fore, can a strong foothold be obtained, 
and one is often disposed to abandon the 
pursuit of truth as hopeless. The ten- 
dency has ever been to strain facts to 
uncertain conclusions in order to fit the 
exigencies of romance. 

As discoverable error ever leads to 
general doubt, there are not lacking 
those who deny that King Arthur ever 
existed. He is declared to be a myth, a 
type, a symbol, an allegorical figure. 
Even Caxton, in printing Malory’s 
history, was obliged to confute the 
sceptics by the mention of what he 
deemed unassailable facts. It was “ most 
execrable infidelity,” said he, to doubt 
the existence of Joshua, David, Judas 
Maccabzeus, or Alexander ; all the world 
knew there was a Julius Caesar and a 
Hector ; “and,” he demanded to know 
with just indignation, “shall the Jewes 
and the heathen be honoured in the 
memory and magnificent prowesse of 
their worthies? Shall the French and 
German nations glorifie their triumphs 
with their Godfrey and Charles (Charle- 
magne), and shall we of this island be 
so possesst with incredulities, diffidence, 
stupiditie, and ingratitude, to deny, make 
doubt, or expresse in speech and history, 
the immortal name and fame of our 
victorious Arthur? All the honour we 
can doe him is to honour ourselves in 
remembrance of him.” 

Having thus made it a point of 
national pride and honour with us to 
accept and believe in King Arthur, 
Caxton proceeded to advance the proofs 
of his existence, which were that his life 
was written in “many noble volumes,” 
while his “ sepulture” might be seen at 
Glastyngburye (Glastonbury), that the 
print of his seal was preserved in West- 
minster Abbey, and that “in the castel 
of Dover ye may see Gawayn’s skulle and 
Cradok’s mantel; at Wynchester, the 
rounde table; in other places, Lance- 
lotte’s sworde, and many other thynges.” 
These irrefutable facts admitted, to his 
thinking, of but one conclusion. “All 
these thynges consydered, there can no 
man reasonably gaynsaye but there was 
a King of thys lande named Arthur.” 
The quaint prologue to Malory’s romance 
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abundantly testifies that serious argu- 
ments must have been already advanced 
against Arthur's existence, in order to 
call for so spirited a rebuke and so com- 
plete an answer. But, as a matter of 
fact, the truth of the histories referring 
to his exploits had been challenged from 
the first, and in spite of the immense 
popularity they enjoyed and the influence 
they possessed, they seem never to have 
been implicitly and unanimously accepted 
as veracious records. 

Three Welsh poets are supposed to have 
been the first to celebrate the deeds of 
Arthur—the full-throated Taliesin, Aneu- 
rin, and Llywarch Hen. The two latter 
bards commemorated the heroes who fell 
at the battle of Cattraeth, in the year 603. 
Aneurin’s poem, “Gododin,” about a 
thousand lines in length, is preserved in 
a manuscript of the thirteenth century. 
The writer, who was present at the battle 
he describes, is supposed by some to have 
been Gildas, the first historian; others 
say he was the son of Gildas.* The 
poem is of a most obscure character, 
and doubt has actually arisen as to the 
particular battle to which it refers, a 
theory having been advanced that it 
celebrated a disaster which befell the 
Britons at Stonehenge in 472. But 
Cattraeth is supposed to have been 
Degstan, or Dawstane, in Liddlesdale, at 
which the Saxons were defeated; and 
when such divergencies as these are 
possible in regard to locality, persons, 
and dates, the value of Aneurin’s poem 
as history may easily be estimated. The 
principal fact which Aneurin tells us is 
that of “three warriors and threescore 
and three hundred, wearing the golden 
torques,” only four escaped “from the 
conflict of gashing weapons,” one being 
himself. Another of those who escaped 


* Aneurin was born about the year 500, and as 
‘‘a monarch of bards” was of much repute in 
Manan Gododin, a part of Cymric Scotland. 
The Welsh Britons included all the Lowlands in 
their territory, and, as is well known, the names 
familiar in Arthurian romance can be traced to 
Scotland, the West of England, and France 
alike, as will afterwards be shown in these pages, 
Aneurin’s nationality, however, is particularly 
well worth recalling in view of the theory that 
Arthur was Scotch, ; 
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from Cattraeth was Kynon, known as 
“the dauntless,” whose love for the 
daughter of Urien supplied the bards 
with a theme. Urien himself fell in this 
great battle, and it was the poet Lly- 
warch Hen (buried, it is said, in the 
Church of Llanever, near Bala Lake) 
who wrote his elegy. Llywarch Hen 
passed his younger days at King Arthur’s 
Court as a free guest and a counselling 
warrior. 

Of the third and most important 
prophet and bard, Taliesin, Prince of 
Song, we are told that he was the son 
of Saint Henwg ; that he had a miracu- 
lous birth; that he spake in wonderful 
verse at his nativity and sang riddling 
tales; that he was invited by King 
Arthur to his Court at Caerleon; and 
that, having presided over the Round 
Table as a “ golden-tongued knight,” he 
became chief of the Bards of the West. 
A cairn near Aberystwyth marks the site 
of his grave. The story of the bard of 
the radiant brow, of his wonderful 
delivery from pirates, and of his poems, 
which excelled those of all others, has 
always been a popular one, but the sift- 
ing of truth from fiction is no easy task. 
His allusions to Arthur probably have no 
superior value to the references of 
Aneurin and Llywarch Hen, and we are 
forced therefore to dismiss them from 
account. Sir Walter Scott, in the intro- 
duction to one of his poetic romances, 
justly reminded his readers that the 
Bards, or Scalds, were the first historians 
of all nations, and that their intention 
was to relate events they had witnessed 
or traditions that had reached them. 
“But,” he added, “as the poetical his- 
torian improves in the art of conveying 
information, the authenticity of his 
narrative invariably declines. He is 
tempted to dilate and dwell upon events 
that are interesting to his imagination, 
and, conscious how indifferent his 
audience is to the naked truth of his 
poem, his history gradually becomes a 
romance.” Such were the early his- 
torians, as well as bards, upon whose 
records the English chroniclers relied. 

These chroniclers were Gildas and 
Nennius, of whom no very certain 
biographical facts can be discovered, 


though the latter is said to have been a 
monk at Bangor. Gildas is the reputed 
author of a treatise, “De Excidio 
Britanniz,” blindly copied by Bede, 
which supplied a history of Britain from 
the time of the Incarnation to the year 
560 a.v. But darkness enshrouds the 
historian, of whose country, parentage, 
and period much is surmised and little is 
discoverable. The erudite author of 
“Culture in Early Scotland,” Dr. 
Mackinnon, believes that the writer of 
the gloomy and pessimistic work on the 
destruction of Britain was a Romanised 
Briton, who migrated to Brittany to 
escape the pitiless severity of the Saxons, 
and there founded the monastery of Ruys. 
It has even been claimed that Gildas 
was a native of Clydesdale, and if this 
were so another link would exist to con- 
nect Arthur himself with Scotland, for 
the historian was so closely identified 
with the race and the cause championed 
by that king that his surname was taken 
from Arthur’s famous battle of Badon, 
which, again, has been said to have been 
fought in the Lowlands.* Gildas was the 
wisest of the Britons according to Alcuin, 
and Dr. Mackinnon thinks that his 
chronicle should be accepted as authentic, 
in spite of its occasional errors and its 
undoubted bias. The stern character of 
the writer is evinced by his denunciations 
not only of Saxon excesses, but of the 
clerical vices of his age. In short, Gildas 
was a religious devotee, an austere and 
uncompromising critic of the demoralis- 
ing customs of the time; a species of 
prophet, also, who saw in corruption 
and degeneration the signs of coming 
destruction for the race to which he 
belonged. Roman influence had under- 
mined the morals of the people and 
enervated public and social life. The 
story Gildas tells is one of unrelieved 
gloom, but it stands out in contrast to 
other narratives by its rugged simplicity 
and its freedom from the more romantic 
elements. ‘Murder, sacrilege, and im- 
morality ‘were bringing about wholesale 
desolation, and the patriotic Gildas saw 
no future before his country but absolute 


* A Badon in Linlithgowshire is the reputed 
site. 
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ruin and racial extinction. His allusions 
to Arthur are scanty, incidental, and 
none too complimentary, and they have 
assumed importance only as bases for the 
construction of bold theories by subse- 
quent writers. 

In Somerset, near the ancient British 
settlement of Brean, is a rocky islet 


known as Steep Holm, 400 feet high 


and about a mile and a half in 
circumference. In this desolate place it 
is said that Gildas Badonicus took 
refuge during the time of conflict 
between Britons and Saxons, and that 
here he composed the greater part of 
“ De Excidio Britanniz.” Leland records 
that the hermit “ preached every Sunday 
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in a church by the sea-shore, which 
stands in the country of Pebidiane, in the 
time of King Trifunus; an innumerable 
multitude hearing him. He always 
wished to be a faithful subject to King 
Arthur. His brothers, however, rebelled 
against that king, unwilling to endure a 
master. Hueil (Howel), the eldest, was 


a perpetual warrior and most famous 
soldier,{who obeyed no king, not even 
Arthur” himself.” Steep Holm was in- 
vaded by pirates, and Gildas was com- 
pelled to seek another asylum. He chose 
Glastonbury, and there he died. His 
writings are pessimistic in the extreme. 
“The poor remnant of our nation,” he 
said, “being strengthened that they 
might not be brought to utter destruc- 
tion, took arms under Ambrosius, a 
modest man, who, of all the Roman 
nation, was then alone in the confusion 
of this troubled period by chance left 
.alive. His parents, who, for their merit, 
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were adorned with the purple, had been 
slain in the same broils, and now his 
progeny, in these our days, although 
shamefully degenerated from the worthi- 
ness of their ancestors, provoked to battle 
their conquerers, and, by the goodness of 
God, obtained the victory.” In this 
dismal strain did he write of triumphs, 
and the power with which he described 
defeat may therefore easily be guessed. 

The answer that has been given to the 
question, oft repeated: Why is history so 
silent on King Arthur? is a strange one. 
It is said that Gildas, on hearing that 
Arthur had slain his brother Howel, was 
so deeply offended that he determined 
that the hero should not be celebrated 
by him. In revenge, he cast into the sea 
“many excellent books which he had 
written concerning the acts of Arthur, 
and in the praise of his nation, by reason 
of which thing you can find nothing of 
so great a prince expressed in authentic 
writings.” Gildas himself supplies 
another explanation, for he bewailed the 
loss of national records “which have 
been consumed in the fires of the enemy, 
or have accompanied my exiled country- 
men into distant lands.” His ownsources 
of information were those which he found 
in Armorica and other portions of the 
Continent. 

Nennius is supposed to have compiled 
another comprehensive history compar- 
able with that of Gildas—* Historia 
Britonum ”—the period embraced being 
from the days of Brute the Trojan to the 
year 680a.p. But so much doubt pre- 
vails as to his work, that the history, 
despite the later date, has been ascribed 
to Gildas himself. Both may have been 
forgeries of the tenth or eleventh century. 
For five or six centuries the story of 
Arthur was “folk-lore,” and was pre- 
served in snatches of song, a few frag- 
ments of which still exist. Such a legend, 
as Longfellow says, can only— 


‘‘ Spring at first 
Out of the hunger and the thirst 
In all men for the marvellous. 
And thus it filled and satisfied 
The imagination of mankind, 
And this ideal to the mind 
Was truer than historic fact.” 


Songs in praise of heroes, real or 


mythical, always exist among rude 
peoples—the sagas which nations un- 
willingly let die. They are the repository 
of national history, the inspiration of an 
aspiring and progressive race, the 
embodiment of their hopes, the treasury 
of their traditions. Mythology, “the 
dark shadow which language throws on 
thought,” is the first outcome of mental 
activity and percipience—the struggle 
for human expression of all that is 
marvellous and memorable. All the 
early history of races is mixed and en- 
gloomed with dim allegories. Intense 
reverence for divinities, or the awe of 
them, leads to the making of fables and 
the reciting of marvels, in which the gods 
speak and act as men, or men speak and 
act as gods. The thoughts of primitive 
peoples are concentrated upon the hero, 
the commanding figure who typifies their 
desires, and about whose name cluster 
legions of victory. Not infrequently, 
divine qualities are attributed to that 
hero who thus looms majestically upon 
the horizon of history, and ultimately 
becomes a religion. “The gods of fable 
are the shining moments of great men,” 
Emerson said, and whether the Arthurs 
and Odins of mythology were men 
worshipped as deities, or deities divested 
of divinity and transformed into historic 
heroes, the after ages must always have 
some difficulty in deciding. What we 
know is that the interval between 
language and literature is crowded with 
shadowy mythological lore, and little of 
the light flashed back from to-day can 
illumine the haunted, mystic, twilight 
time of phantom and superstition. 

Yet Geoffrey, Archdeacon of Monmouth, 
and afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph 
(1100-1154), in giving shape and substance 
to the Arthurian legends and traditions, 
had no better material to work with than 
that supplied by the British folk-songs, 
the tainted records of Gildas and Nennius, 
and the so-called Armoric collections of 
Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, who 
flourished in the eleventh century, and 
connected the Arthur of Brittany with 
the Arthurof Siluria. Geoffrey’s famous 
“Chronicon sive Historia Britonum,” 
dedicated to Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
and given to the world in the Latin 
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tongue in the year 1115, was professedly 
a translation of the “ Brut y Brenhined,” 
a “history of the Kings of Britain, found 
in Brittany,” best described in Words- 
worth’s phrase: “A British record long 
concealed in old Armorica, whose secret 
springs no Gothic conqueror e’er drank.” 

In reality his imagination had been 
fired by the bardic celebrations of 
Arthur’s triumphs, the songs still sung 
vauntingly by an unconquered race. The 
old monkish chronicler manifested a 
marvellous ingenuity in imparting cir- 
cumstantiality of the most convincing 
character to his narrative. He connected 
place-names of great repute with epony- 
mous heroes ; he linked the truths of the 
Roman occupation with the half-truths 
or fables of the British resistance; he 
wove some of the most striking Scriptural 
facts into the fabric of the romance; he 
so leavened falsehood with reality, that 
the imposture was hard to detect, especi- 
ally in an uncritical age, and the effect 
was most impressive upon the minds of 
an unreasoning generation. His inven- 
tions did not extend to incidents; these 
he took from the chronicles to hand, and 
he can only be charged with a free 
amplification of the records, and a re- 
adjustment of the events which had been 
described. Notwithstanding all the craft 
and devices of the chronicler, however, his 
history was almost immediately chal- 
lenged, William of Newburgh, a York- 
shire monk, declaring that Geoffrey had 
“lied saucily and shamelessly,” with 
many other hard terms. He charged the 
supposed chronicler with making use of, 
and wholly depending upon, the old 
Breton tales, and with adding to these 
contestable compilations “ increase of his 
own.” Nor was William of Newburgh 
alone in his protests and denunciation. 
Giraldus Cambriensis, by a parable, 
implied that Geoffrey’s work was a 
deceit. ‘There was a man at Caerleon, he 
said, who could always tell a liar 
because he saw the devil and his imps 
leaping upon the man’s tongue. The 
Gospel of St. John was given him; he 
placed it in his bosom; and the evil 
Spirits vanished. Then the “ History of 
the Britons,” by “Geoffrey Arthur” 
(“Arthur ” was a bye-name of Geoffrey’s), 


was handed to him, and the imps 
immediately reappeared in_ greater 
numbers, and remained a longer time 
than usual on his body and on his book.” 
Ceedit questio. But all this did not pre- 
vent Geoffrey’s masterpiece in nine books 
from attaining a remarkable popularity 
both in its original form and when trans- 
lated, as it rapidly was, into the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Norman- French languages, 
where it could be fully understanded of 
the people. It covered the history of the 
Britons from the time of Brut, great- 
grandson of Atneas of Troy, to Cad- 
wallader’s death in 688. 

The first translators were Geoffrey 
Gaisnar or Gaimar, in 1154 (the original 
history had been published only seven 
years previously), who turned the story 
into Norman-French verse, and Wace, a 
native of Jersey, who obtained the favour 
of the Norman kings, and was the author 
of two long romances in Norman-French 
—the famed “Brut,” or “Geste des 
Bretons,” and the almost equally famous 
“Roman de Rou.” The former work 
was a free metrical rendering, published 
in Henry II.’s_ reign, of Geoffrey’s 
“Chronicle,” with some new matter. 
Wace, according to Hallam the historian, 
was a prolific versifier who has a “claim 
to indulgence, and even to esteem, as 
having far excelled his contemporaries 
without any superior advantages of know- 
ledge.” It was in emulation of him 
that several Norman writers composed 
metrical histories. 

Then came Layamon, a Midland priest 
living at a noble church at Emly, or 
Arley, who at the close of the twelfth 
century produced the first long poem 
written in the English language. He did 
not go to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s work 
direct, but wrote an amplified imitation 
of Wace’s version of the “Chronicle.” 
Layamon’s paraphrase contained just 
over double the number of lines in 
Wace’s poem, the additions consisting 
chiefly of interpolated dramatic speeches. 
There were already Cymric, Armoric, 
Saxon, and Norman ingredients in the 
medley of history and romance, and to 
these Layamon added a slight Teutonic 
element, for the chansons of the Trouvéres 
had carried the fame of Arthur into 


















































































































































































Germany, and already new legends with 
new meanings were germinating from the 
loosely-scattered seed. With Artus for 
the central figure and with courtly 
chivalry for the theme, these variations 
and expansions of the story of the British 
chief exercised as powerful and enduring 
an influence upon the people of France 
and Germany as they had done, and con- 
tinued to do, upon the people of Britain. 
The good priest seems to have had no 
other object in writing in good plain 
Saxon the story of King Arthur than to 
make widely known among his country- 
men the noble deeds in which he 
evidently had an abounding faith. In 
fact, his purpose was purely patriotic. 
The only guile he employed was in 
supplying the names of many persons and 
places, in addition to the speeches, all of 
which circumstances served to magnify 
the literary imposture. Walter Map, or 
Mapes, a man of the Welsh Marches, 
with a reputation for exceeding frankness 
and honour, followed Layamon and 
introduced other and more striking details 
of permanent value. Map was the friend 
of Becket, and is believed to have been 
for some time the king’s chaplain. For 
the love of the king his work was done. 
His Latin satirical poems display his 
chief characteristics, and it is as a wit 
rather than a writer that he was famous 
at the Court. It was this man who is 
held to have conceived the character of 
the pure and stainless knight Sir Galahad, 
and assigned to him what is in some 
respects the chief, or at all events the 
worthiest, position in the Arthurian 
list of knights. Sir Galahad, stainless, 
chivalrous, alone capable of achieving the 
Quest of the Grail, was the creation of 
Walter Map, and to him we owe that 
spiritual and religious element which 
refines and enriches King Arthur’s history. 
Map wrote the story of the Grail, a 
Christianised rendering of Celtic myth, 
and to him probably we owe the moving 
and impressive “Mort,” with those 
notable outbursts which rank among the 
treasures of our literature. He, how- 
ever, had the originals to work upon. 
The Welsh had taken their legends to 
Brittany, the troubadors were singing 
them, and the German and the French 
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chroniclers were at work. And though 
there is no doubt that Map contributed 
in a considerable degree to the romances, 
it must be faithfully recorded that ques- 
tions have arisen whether he was really 
capable of doing all that has been 
attributed to him, and whether, if he 
had the capacity, he would also have had 
the inclination. ‘“ Spotless spirituality,” 
such as he is supposed to have infused 
into the story, is scarcely consistent with 
the character of the man whose Anacre- 
ontics are often lacking in refinement.* 

So far, it will be easily conceded, very 
little has been advanced in the way of 
proof of the existence of the British 
prince and hero, of the Cymric “Dux 
Bellorum,” of the Chief of the Siluri or 
Dumnonii, the name given to the rem- 
nant of the British races driven westward 
by the Saxons. We can understand 
Milton questioning who Arthur was, and 
doubting “ whether any such reigned in 
Britain.” “It had been doubted hereto- 
fore, and may be again with good 
reason,” he wrote, notwithstanding the 
fascination possessed by— 


‘* What resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther's son 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights.” 


Geoffrey’s “monument of stupendous 
delusion”’ had not deceived him, and 
Sir Thomas Malory’s laborious com- 
pilation, while winning  unstinted 
admiration for its beauty, richness, and 
delectation, would be as unconvincing 
historically as were Caxton’s quaintly- 
argued evidences. All the tributaries 
which now combined to make the full 
broad current of Arthurian literature 
were infected at their sources, numerous 
and widely separated as those sources 
were. If Malory depended, as we have 
the authority of the best scholars for 
believing, upon the several ancient 
romances of Merlin, the inventions and 
adaptations of Walter Map, _ the 
mysterious, compilations of pseudony- 
mous “ Helie de Bouri” and “ Luces de 


* Take, for instance, the song in which he 
expresses the wish to die while drinking in a 
tavern,—‘' Meum est propositum in taberna 
mori,"’ 
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Gast,” with other manuscripts—some of 
which are untraced—of like character, it 
was obvious that he was only presenting 
us with an aggregation of the impostures, 
inventions, fables, and falsities of the 
centuries preceding. That Malgry had a 
conscientious belief in the romance 1s 
extremely probable, though in the absence 
of all information concerning him—for 
he is a name, a great name, and nothing 
more—we can only infer this from the 
scrupulous manner in which he has 
performed his task and from the com- 
mendatory form in which it was issued 
in the year 1485. 
Judged purely as literature, and with 
every allowance made for want of 
uniformity in level as well as for the 
tediousness of numberless digressions, 
Malory’s romance only admits of one 
opinion; and to him and to Caxton 
(who, despite the humility of his pro- 
logues and epilogues, and his professions 
of “simpleness and ignorance,” was a 
scholar and a master of middle-class 
English) the race is under a perpetual 
debt.* The compiler does not seem to 
be open to the charge levelled against 
him by Sir Walter Scott, that he “ ex- 
hausted at hazard, and without much art 
or combination, from the various French 
prose folios” ; on the contrary it is easy 
to conceive that he exercised that “ pain- 
ful industry” with which he is credited 
by the writer of the Preface to the edition 
of 1634. In addition to this, he stamped 
his own individuality upon the work, 
and manifested a singular purity of taste 
by removing the grosser elements which 
stained many of the earlier versions, and 
by preserving all that was best as litera- 
ture and in keeping with the finest and 
truest spirit of romance. We know from 
the scholarly investigations of Dr. 
Sommer and Sir Edmund Strachey how 
judicious Malory was in translating from 
his “French books,” or in making 
abstracts, or in amending and enlarging. 
With true insight he chose the material 
that was of good report and of genuine 


* William Caxton, ‘‘simple person,” as he 
styled himself, urged that he undertook the work 
at the request of “divers gentlemen of this 
realm of England.” 


worth ; the dross he cast aside. Malory 
may have belonged to a Yorkshire family, 
judging from the fact that Leland re- 
corded that a Malory possessed a lordship 
in that county, but there is no slight 
authority for believing that he was a 
Welshman and a priest—“a servant of 
Jesu both day and night,” as he himself 
said. That he was a good and earnest 
Christian his own work proves beyond 
all question, for he imparted all the 
religious ardour to the romance that he 
could, and accentuated that element 
when it had already been introduced. 
The romance of Arthur was enriched, 
to use Gibbon’s words, with the various 
though incoherent ornaments which were 
familiar to the experience, the learning, 
or the fancy of the twelfth century. 
Every nation enhanced and adorned the 
popular romance, until “at length the 
light of science and reason was re-kindled, 
the talisman was broken, the visionary 
fabric melted into air, and by a natural 
though unjust reverse of public opinion 
the severity of the present age became 
inclined to question the existence of 
Arthur.” That Arthur’s name should 
stream like a cloud, man-shaped, from 
mountain-peak is the fault of the 
medieval writers who, in taking the 
British king for their hero, could repre- 
sent no age but their own, and had no 
consciousness of anachronism. It came 
natural to them in speaking of the sixth 
century knights to endow them with the 
attributes of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century, and to describe Arthur’s Britain 
much as they would have described the 
Britain of a Henry or an Edward. The 
Arthur of Geoffrey, of Walter Map, and 
of Malory is as impossible as the Arthur 
of Wagner, Lytton, Swinburne, and 
Tennyson. Most of the writers on 
chivalry have either viewed and treated 
the Knights of the Round Table as con- 
temporary heroes, or have altogether 
idealised them. We are forced to the 
conclusion that Geoffrey and all the 
other medieval chroniclers had no real 
conception of the character of the age of 
which they wrote; if they discovered 
real names and real persons they trans- 
ported them to an imaginary world and 
invested them with fabulous attributes. 
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They made reality itself unreal, trans- 
formed heroes into. myths, and buried 
history beneath romance ; they had no 
power to recognise truth even when it 
appeared to them. 

King Arthur was a traditional and 
historic chieftain of rude times, the man 
of an epoch, a hero to be sung and 
remembered. His life must have been a 
tumult ; his seventy odd battles were the 
events of his era. Whether he represents 
a nascent civilisation, or whether, follow- 
ing the Romans, he, simply maintained a 
barbaric splendour in the cities they had 
made or by means of some enlightened 
laws they had instituted, is a matter of 
dispute. But he is the “ gray king,” the 
elemental hero, not the advanced type. 
It is a remarkable fact that English 
scholars have until quite recently done 
so little to popularise Arthurian litera- 
ture. Malory’s version remained almost 
inaccessible until Southey issued his 
addition, and the best work of all was 
undertaken for us of late years by Dr. 
Sommer, a German. Considering the 
hold on the imagination which the 
romance possessed, little was done to 
elucidate the obscurities and to solve 
the mysteries concerning not only the 
authors but the heroes themselves and 
the land to which they belonged. Much 
has been conjectured, but we feel that 
we are dealing more with phantoms and 
fancies than with realities and facts. 
Yet what an inspiration King Arthur 
has been! His name has lingered, his 
memory has been treasured in national 
ballads. Poets have in all ages hovered 
round the subject, and some have 
alighted upon it, only perhaps to leave 
it again as beyond their scope. 

‘* The mightiest chiefs of British song 

Scorned not such legends to prolong.” 
Milton, Spenser, Dryden, Warton, Collins, 
Scott and Gray, together with derided and 
half-forgotten Blackmore ; Lytton, with 
his ambitious epic, doomed to unmerited 
neglect; Rossetti, James Russell Lowell, 
and lastly, Amold, Morris, Swinburne, and 
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Tennyson—those who have lifted the 
romance into the highest and purest 
realm of poetry, and who have impreg- 
nated the story with new meanings and 
illuminated it with rich interpretation. 

All have felt the influence of Arthur’s 
histor¥, “its dim enchantments, its fury 
of helpless battle, its almost feminine 
tenderness of friendship, its fainting 
passion, its religious ardours, all at 
length vanishing in defeat and being 
found no more.” We have seen how the 
Arthurian history, real or fabulous, arose 
from early traditions and grew as each 
chronicler handled it and combined with 
it the traditions and the fictions of other 
races. It lost nothing by its transfusion 
into new tongues, but was enriched by 
the imaginations of the adapters and 
combined with the stories already cur- 
rent in other lands. The hero that 
Celtic boastfulness had created became 
the representative hero of at least three 
peoples in these early times, and the 
songs of the Trouvéres speedily spread 
his fame over Western Europe. We find 
Arthur represented as the master of a 
vast kingdom, and his power extending to 
Rome itself; and we find him claimed as 
the natural hero of nearly every race which 
heard his praise and was kindled to 
valour by the example of his exploits. 
Each country seemed bent upon supply- 
ing at least one representative of the 
Table Round, and eagerly competed for 
the pre-eminence and perfection of the 
knight of its choice. The kingdom 
allotted to him was without limit, and 
as old Disraeli would put it, “ fancy bent 
her iris of many-softened hues over a 
delightful land of fiction.” 

Lost though King Arthur’s realm is, 
the land of the ancient British chieftain 
must have been real, and it is most 
possible that we tread the dust which 
covers it in journeying from Caerleon 
to Glastonbury, from Glastonbury to 
Camelford, from Camelford to Tinta- 
gel. To these places is our pilgrimage 
directed. 


(To be continued.) 
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An Irish 


1. 

BOUT fifty years ago there lived, in 
a wild district of the south of 
Ireland, a widow named Cronin 
and her family, consisting of two sons 
and a daughter. She was what is called 
“ well-to-do in the world,” being in pos- 
session of a small farm, stocked with 
three cows and some sheep, for which 
she paid merely a nominal rent. At the 
time our tale commences, her eldest son 
James was ten years old, his brother 

Daniel nine, and little Ellen six. 

One fine morning in the month of May, 
Mrs. Cronin and her children had finished 
their breakfast of milk and potatoes, 
and the pig was enjoying his, consisting 
of the skins, politely given to him on the 
floor, when the mother addressed her 
eldest boy: “Come, Jemmy, ’tis time 
for you to be off to yer school.” 

“T won’t mind going to-day, mother ; 
‘tis Inchigulah fair, and I want to see 
the fun.” 

“Oh, thin, the niver a step you'll go 
to the fair to-day. Is it to be kilt 
entirely you want in the fight they'll 
have wid the Kilmichael boys?” 

“That’s the very reason I want to 
go;” and the undutiful boy prepared to 
move in the forbidden direction. 

His mother did not exert her authority 
to restrain him, but turning to her 
youngest son, who was leaning against the 
door, lazily biting a straw, “Dan,” said 
she, “‘ you'll be a good boy, I know, and 
go to school to-day; and next day I go 
to Macroom, I’ll bring you a fine new 
cloth cap to wear to chapel on Sunday, 


Tragedy. 


and Jim will have to go in his dirty 
ould caubeen, because he won’t do my 
bidding.” 

James turned round, his face flushed 
with anger. “ Mother,” said he, “ that’s 
always yer way; you care more about 
Dan than you do about me.” 

“To be sure I do. Isn't his little 
finger worth your whole body.” 

“Thin keep him, and make much of 
him, for it’s little of me you'll see this 
day ;” and off he set, leaving his mother 
in a most unenviable state of mind. She 
was far from meaning what she said 
when she spoke of preferring Dan to 
James; on the contrary, her eldest son 
was her favourite, and having spoiled 
him in infancy by foolish indulgence, 
she now tried to govern his wayward 
temper by exciting the fiendish passion 
of jealousy. ‘The result of this most 
pernicious plan will beseen in the sequel. 


Il. 


T that time the hedge-schools were 
the only means of education which 
th: country afforded ; and wild and 

uncouth as were both masters and 
scholars, and primitive as was their place 
of assembly—for, as the poet says, 


“Its roof was the heaven, its wall was the hill,” 


yet a considerable share of learning was 
often acquired by the pupils, more, per- 
haps, than in some polished seminaries. 
To one of these schools Mrs. Cronin sent 
her children as regularly as she could 
induce them to go, and thither Daniel 
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and his little sister this 
morning. 

Mister Dégherty’s rustic establishment 
was rather a favourable specimen of its 
class. Some of the head boys were well 
versed in the higher branches of arith- 
metic, could write “copper-plate,” and 
the broad Doric intonation of their 
reading was abundantly compensated, at 
least, in the opinion of most of their 
auditors, by the gallant speed and reckless 
rapidity with which the most jaw- 
breaking polysyllables were cleared in a 
flying gallop. True, this sporting pace 
constantly left both reader and hearers 
perfectly innocent of the meaning of the 
text. But this was a trifle, and Irishmen 
never stick at trifles. 

“Why, thin, Dan, it’s time for you,” 
said Mister Dogherty, as the boy entered 
the school; “ and where’s James this fine 
morning?” 

“ He’s gone to Inchigulah fair, though 
my mother tould him not to go.” 

“Oh, it’s like him, the young scamp! 
Never fear, when I catch him to-morrow 
I'll wattle him well, to tache him 
obedience in future.” 

The scholars were now examined on 
the subject of their lessons, and having 
acquitted themselves very much to Mister 
Dogherty’s satisfaction, he proceeded, as 
was not unusual with him, to tell them 
one of his drollest stories. 

The happy frame of mind in which the 
recital never failed to put the worthy 
master was quickly disturbed by sounds 
of clamour and crying among the more 
juvenile’ of his pupils. Seizing his for- 
midable wattle (Anglicé, cane) he loudly 
demanded what was the matter. 

“It’s little Ellen Cronin, sir, that’s 
roaring because Dan is pinching her, 
and saying his mother doesn’t care about 
her, and that he’s the white-headed boy 
at home.” 

“Come up here, Dan.” The summons 
was slowly and sulkily obeyed. “Take 
that, sir,” said the master, giving him a 
few smart blows, “ and I hope ’twill tache 
you to have more nature for yer sister. 
"Twas one mother bore you both, and in 
, place of tormenting, you ought to love 
one another.” He then dismissed the 
school, and little Ellen, glancing fearfully 


proceeded 


at Dan, went up to a pleasant-looking 
boy of twelve years old, named John 
M’Carthy, who, taking her hand, said 
kindly, “ Never fear, Aileen, Dan shan’t 
touch you: I'll walk home with you to 
yer mother's door.” 

The children then dispersed in different 
directions, Dan walking gloomily apart, 
and John talking cheerfully to Ellen till 
they reached her home. 

They found Mrs. Cronin in a state of 
fretful anxiety about James, who had 
not yet made his appearance. Several of 
the neighbours were passing on their 
return from the fair, driving a few lainbs, 
or a cow, or a pig before them. One 
man who was trying to quic~en the pace 
of a peculiarly refractory specimen of the 
last-named animal, was accosted by the 
widow. 

‘God save you, Jerry!” 

“God save you kindly, ma’am! ” 

“ Was there a good fair to-day ?”’ 

“There was, ma’am, a power and all 
of people in it, but there wasn’t to say 
much in the way of buying and selling.” 

“ Would you see that gossoon of mine 
anywhere there?” 

‘*T did thin, ma’am, see him in the 
thick of all the fun; for there was a 
dickens of a scrimmage between the 
Walshes and Cotters; and, never fear, 
Jemmy was wheeling his bit of a stick, 
and shouting for the bare life as well as 
the best.” , 

“Oh yea, wisha! I wouldn’t doubt 
him: he’s an active boy, anyway.” 
And, strange to say, a kind of pleased 
pride at her son’s courage and daring 
spirit mingled with anger at his dis- 
obedience and fears for his safety. 
“Was he hurt at all, Jerry?” 

“ Myself didn’t see ; for as I had this 
slip bought, I thought ‘twas better to 
make the best of my way home without 
waiting to see how ‘twould end.” Then 
giving the pig a significant cut of his 
whip, he moved on, wishing Mrs. Cronin 
good evening, and saying, “Oh, thin, 
won't I airn this one before 1 have her 
home to-night.” 

Evening began to close in, and still no 
sign of James. At length a man appeared, 
driving a donkey-car, at the bottom of 
which the truant boy lay stretched on 








some straw. His 
mother ran out to 
receive him, and al- 
beit the nerves of 
Irishwomen in_ her 
rank of life are pretty 
well steeled against 
fears connected with 
broken heads and 
bruised limbs, yet 
when she saw her 
son’s pale face, and 
his fair curls matted 
with blood, escaping 
from beneath a ban- 
dage which was 
bound tightly round 
his head, she burst 
into a passionate cry 
of grief and terror, 
not unmixed with 
rage. The neighbour 
who had kindly 
brought him home 
raised him in his arms, 
and assisted her to lay 
him in bed, at the 
same time saying, 
“Don’t fret yerself, 
Mrs. Cronin, you'll 
find the boy will be 
none the worse to-morrow. To be sure 
‘twas well I found him whin I did, 
for he was down on the ground, and 
a boy of the Walshes lickin’ him at 
no rate; but still Jemmy showed the 
thrue blood, for he kept bating the 
cowardly spalpeen, that was twice 
his size, as long as ever he could 
stand.” 

“Oh, the murtherin’ villain, to dar’ 
touch my child! Never fear, he'll sup 
sorrow for it yet.” 

So saying, she went to prepare some 
whey for James, who just then opened 
his eyes, and asked feebly for a drink. 
Her neighbour wished her good-night, 
and went home ; and she, having settled 
the sick boy as comfortably as she could, 
retired to rest with her other children. 
James passed a sleepless night, and next 
morning was in a high fever. His 
mother, in great alarm, sent Daniel with 
s haste to summon Dr. Handley to see 

im, 
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“ He was on the ground, and a boy of the Walshes lickin’ 
him at no rate.” 


Ill. 

ET not our English readers imagine 
for a moment that the gentleman 
whom we have mentioned had 

ever in his life attended a school of 
medicine or taken out a diploma. He 
belonged to a class of men who are every 
day becoming more rare in Ireland, and 
will probably soon be nearly extinct, 
owing to the now universal establish- 
ment of dispensaries, and the consequent 
residence in the country of regularly 
qualified practitioners ; but at the time 
of which we write the rural population 
might be said to be totally destitute of 
licensed medical assistance ; for the ex- 
pense attendant on bringing a physician 
fifteen or twenty miles into the country 
was of itself an insurmountable obstacle. 
Besides that, the people in general enter- 
tained a strong prejudice against the 
regular practice, and much preferred 
their own unlicensed pretenders. Medical 
advice, such as it was, was offered by 
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three classes of practitioners. The first 
were the “ fairy-men,” who undertook to 
charm away the diseases both of men 
and cattle; and, although the effect of 
their prescriptions was of course purely 
imaginary, yet they wre regarded 
throughout the country with much 
respect, not unmixed with awe; and if 
anyone got a “blast” (the name for 
every kind of illness whose origin was 
unknown), these men and their charms 
were always had recourse to. ‘The 
second, and most numerous division, 
were the “old women,” who, besides 
their prescriptive right to usher all the 
thumping young “ Paddies” into a land 
of fighting and potatoes, were also called 
on for advice in various cases of disease. 
Here, it must be confessed, their practice 
was often most destructive, being charac- 
terised by a bold disregard of the 
plainest rules in medicine. Turning 
the head of a patient in typhus fever 
towards a blazing turf fire, heaping 
blankets on his bed, and administering 
copious libations of whisky punch, “ to 
drive the cold from his heart,’ and 
which, for fear of any mistake, usually 
first paid toll at the lips of the good lady 
herself—these formed part of their stand- 
ing rules. Still, somehow, the patients 
often recovered, thanks to the ever-open 
door, the wide chimney, and creviced 
roof, which served to admit plenty of 
fresh air, and also to the hardy constitu- 
tions with which the rural Irish are 
happily endowed. 

The *‘ old women ”—long life to them ! 
—still flourish. I very lately, when visit- 
ing the district where the scene of our 
story is laid, met with some amusing 
specimens of the tribe. They look on 
the encroachments of the dispensary 
physicians pretty much as the aboriginal 
dogs of New Holland regard those of 
their European brethren, condescending 
to emulate them to a certain extent, but 
jealously excluding them, as far as may 
be, from their lovely sylvan haunts. 

The practitioner who was sent for on 
the present occasion belonged to the 
third class, who were a degree more 
learned: men who had picked up a 
smattering of medica] knowledge, and 
assumed the grave title of “doctor.” 
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The doctor was regarded with much 
respect, and his advice sought on various 
matters—agricultural, political, domestic, 
and matrimonial ; in fact, in each parish 
he was usually esteemed second in wisdom 
only to the priest. 

Dr. Handley, who held this proud 
position in the parish of Inchigulah, had 
formerly been gardener to a gentleman’s 
family. While living in service, he was 
in the habit of uniting surgical with 
horticultural employments; and _ the 
younger members of his master’s family 
found much amusement in conversing 
with him. For their edification he 
would invent the wildest and most 
ludicrous adventures, of which he would 
gravely assure them he had been the 
hero. 

With all this extravagance, he possessed 
much shrewdness of character, of which I 
will give an instance. Just before he 
retired from service, the law forbidding to 
inoculate with pus from the natural small- 
pox was passed, and emissaries were sent 
through the country to detect and prose- 
cute any who did so. An apothecary 
from the neighbouring city of C—— came 
into this district, and as he was known 
to Handley’s master, he was hospitably 
received and entertained at his house. 
Having strong suspicions that the old 
gardener was a tranmsgressor, he en- 
deavoured to ascertain the fact by search- 
ing inquiries among the country people ; 
but in vain—not a man, woman, or child 
would inform or give him the slightest 
clue ; and many a time that day did the 
town Galen find himself humbugged 
after the most approved fashion. 

The next morning, accompanied by one 
of his host’s sons, he went into the garden 
to try what he could do with the 
delinquent himself. The old man was 
busily engaged in digging a border ; and, 
giving one knowing glance of the eye as he 
returned the apothecary’s civil salutation, 
he quietly continued his employment. 

“ This is a fine morning, doctor.” 

“It is indeed, sir; glory be to God!” 

“ And ’tis fine healthy weather for the 
country. I suppose there are but few sick 
persons in the neighbourhood just now ?” 

“T know whosomever ’tis healthy for : 
it agrees wonderful with the caterpillars ; 
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bad luck to ’em, if they aren’t ating up 
my early cabbages, just as the Moths 
and Sandals ate up Julius Casar.” 

Mr. , nothing daunted, returned to 
the charge. He wanted to establish the 
fact of the doctor’s practising medicine 
in any way, hoping afterwards to detect 
the inoculation business; but Handley 
was thoroughly up to him, and turned his 
flank in masterly style. After an immen- 
sity of what our old friend, had he lived 
in the days of Sam Slick, would have 
termed “soft sawder,” had been lavished 
in vain, the apothecary continued : 

“Now, Dr. Handley, I have heard a 
great deal of your medical skill ; in fact, 
you are better known and more esteemed 
in town than you think, and I should like 
to have your opinion on a difficult case. 
Suppose a man came to consult you, 
affected in such and such a manner” 
(detailing a variety of imaginary symp- 
toms), “what would you do for him?” 

The old gardener stuck his spade in the 
ground, and, leaning his arm on the 
handle, looked keenly at his questioner. 
‘T’ll tell you, sir. If he was a good 
fellow, I’d do the best I could for him; 
but if he was a bad fellow, that would 
talk friendly to your face, and turn agin 
you afterwards—maybe I wouldn’t give 
him a pill!” 

Not another word from the crestfallen 
apothecary. He turned on his heel and 
walked off, while his young host, with a 
loud laugh, exclaimed, “ I think, Mr. E 
the next time you’re ill, you may as well 
not mind consulting Dr. Handley! ” 

The old doctor had now retired, with 
the savings of his years of labour, to a 
neat cottage and small farm about a mile 
distant from Mrs. Cronin’s dwelling. 
Here, as his practice was extensive, he 
picked up many small sums among the 
farmers, together with various fees in 
kind, consisting chiefly of eggs, butter, 
meal, and chickens ; but he was always 
ready to prescribe gratuitously for the 
very poor, by whom he was much beloved. 
He united a thorough contempt for town- 
bred physicians to a most comfortable 
assurance of his own superior skill. 

From this digression on an almost 
extinct class in Ireland, we return to the 
subject of our story. 


IV. 

R. HANDLEY, summoned by Mrs. 
Cronin, soon appeared at her son’s 
bedside. Having bled the boy 

pretty copiously, he ordered a fomenta- 
tion of simples to be applied to his 
temples; and whether his prescriptions 
were secundum artem or not, certain it is 
that after a few days his patient became 
convalescent. The mother, who had 
been terrified at her son’s danger, now 
lavished on him the most fuolish caresses, 
indulging every wayward fancy, and 
straitening herself to gratify his whims. 
Instead of calmly reproving his sin and 
disobedience, she spoke only of vengeance 
to be taken on Tom Walsh, the boy 
who had beaten James; and she even 
promised Dan a new jacket as a reward 
for having thrashed Mickey Walsh, a 
younger brother of the offender, but who 
was himself quite guiltless of the affray. 
Daniel returned one day from school with 
a black eye and bloody nose, which 
would have excited his mother’s dis- 
pleasure, had they not been satisfactorily 
accounted for in the manner above men- 
tioned. While James’s illness lasted, his 
brother and sister were made subservient 
to him in everything. If he petti-hly 
complained of them, the mother cuffed 
them without mercy, telling them that 
Jim was of more consequence than ten 
brats like them. The old doctor often 
remonstrated with her on the subject. 

“Mrs. Cronin,” he would say, “I seen 
a dale of childher rared in my time, and 
I never yet saw good come of setting up 
one above another. *Tisn’t in the nature 
of things but that they’ll always be 
fighting and vieing with each other ; and 
sure 'twould give you a sore heart-scald 
in your latter days to see them that you 
rocked in one cradle, and fed at your 
bosom, taring and desthroying one 
another like them hathen Romans, 
Romulus and Ramus.” These well- 
meant admonitions were in vain ; blindly 
did the infatuated mother continue to 
minister to the worst passions of her 
children, reckless of the rapid growth of 
evil in their hearts. 

Little Ellen was a child of a naturally 
sweet and yielding disposition ; she had 
true womanly feeling, and, under different 
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training, would have grown up all that 
was amiable and lovely. Evenas it was, 
she received much less injury from her 
mother’s misrule than did her jealous, 
turbulent brother. 

She had a beautiful white hen with a 
top-knot, which her aunt had given her, 
and which she dearly loved. Every day 
the fresh egg which Snowy laid was 
brought in for James’s breakfast ; but, 
not satisfied with this, the selfish boy 
declared he must have the hen for his 
own. 

“Ah, Jimmy,” said his little sister, 
“don’t take Snowy from me; sure you 
know how fond the crathur is of me, 
and Iof her. She flies up on my shoulder, 
and picks the bit of praty out of my 
mouth ; and she’s quite strange to you 
and Dan. Sure you won't take her, 
Jimmy ?” 

The boy was that day more than 
usually ill-tempered, and, without reply- 
ing, he tried to snatch the bird from 
Ellen, who held it closely in her arms. 
Enraged at meeting resistance, he seized 
the hen furiously, and wrung its neck. 
Its poor little mistress threw herself on 


the ground, sobbing in an agony of 


grief. Just at that moment their mother 
came in; and when she understood the 
cause of the uproar, what course did she 
pursue? She blamed Ellen for trying 
to retain the bird, telling her she de- 
served to lose it for going to vex Jim ; 
and merely told the latter he was a fool 
for having killed such a nice laying 
hen; never adverting to the cruelty and 
injustice he had shown towards his 
sister. 

Scenes of this kind were of daily 
occurrence, and tended to foster every 
bad and jealous feeling in the children’s 
minds. Their mother really loved them, 
and fancied she had their interests at 
heart ; but truly it was a false kindness, 
a cruel love. What availed her care 
for their bodies, while, by a perverse 
system of fondling one at the expense 
of the other, she filled their young souls 
with envious discontent? Jealousy of 
a brother stained with blood the hand 
of the first murderer. Six thousand 
years have rolled on since then, and of 
all the sanguine torrents which, during 


their course, man has drawn from the 
veins of his fellow-man, who can say 
how many may have flowed from the 
same fratricidal source? Parents, if you 
would have your sons and daughters 
grow up a blessing and a praise, a 
crown of rejoicing to your old age, 
teach them while they are yet “little 
children” to “love one another.” 


V. 

WELVE years rolled on, and brought 
with them many changes. Mrs. 
Cronin’s bright dark eye began 

to wax dim, and her raven hair was 
streaked with grey; but time, which 
robs youth of its beauty, clothes child- 
hood with matured grace and vigour. 
James and Daniel had grown up to be 
stout, handsome young men, while their 
sister Ellen was, beyond dispute, the 
fairest maiden in the country. Time 
did its work in developing their persons ; 
their mother did hers in perverting their 
minds. But let us say, once for all, it 
was done in ignorance. She was a 
weak-minded woman, possessing undis- 
ciplined passions and affections; wishing 
to rule her sons, and finding herself 
without either physical or moral power 
to effect it. She, therefore, as wiser 
politicians have done before her, tried 
to establish a balance of power, shifting 
the scale as the hasty fancy or irritated 
feeling of the moment might chance to 
dictate. But a plan which may answer 
indifferently well in the government of a 
nation is often destructive when applied 
to the regulation of a family; and so 
it proved in this instance. Did Daniel 
offend his mother by betting at a horse- 
race and losing his money, she would 
threaten to make his brother’s share of 
the farm, at her death, treble his; did 
James spend the night at a wake or 
pattern, and return towards morning 
intoxicated, she would promise to make 
a settlement on Daniel whenever he 
choose to marty, and leave her eldest 
son unprovided for. 

In the commencement of our narra- 
tive we mentioned a boy named John 
M’Carthy, who good-naturedly protected 
Ellen from Dan’s unkindness. This lad, 
now become a fine, stout young farmer, 
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possessing some acres of good land, did 
not lose sight of his former little play- 
fellow. It is not my object to write 
a love story; indeed, as the man said 
when asked if he could play the organ, 
“T don’t know whether I could do it, 
for I never tried.” It will therefore 
suffice to mention that a strong attach- 
ment had sprung up between them ; and 
as soon as Ellen attained the age of 
eighteen years (an uncommonly advanced 
period of life for a pretty Irish peasant 
girl to remain unmarried), John, with 
his parents’ entire approbation, sought 
her for his wife. Mrs. Cronin at first 
demurred. It would be necessary to 
give her daughter a portion, and she 
did not like to diminish her stock, now 
consisting of six cows. She told her 
proposed son-in-law that she would take 
a night to consider, and give him an 
answer in the morning. 

That evening, when James and Dan 
came in from work, they found the house 
neatly swept up, a bright fire blazing 
on the open hearth, and their supper 
of potatoes and salt fish ready and 
smoking hot. As soon as they entered 
Ellen went out to milk the cows, and 
their mother, drawing her seat near the 
fire, began :— 
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“ Why, thin, boys, you wouldn't guess 
who was here to-day?” 

“Maybe ’twas the tithe-proctor, bad 
luck to him?” 

“No, Jim, it wasn’t the tithe-proctor, 
but a dacenter boy than ever he was. 
What do you think of young John 
M’Carthy ?” 

“Tl engage, then, he wanted to buy 
them three sheep I got last Candlemas, 
but the never a one of ’em will he get 
till I see what price they’ll bring at the 
fair.” 

“’Tisn’t them sheep he wants at all, 
but the nicest and purtiest lamb in the 
flock ; he came to ax me would I| give 
him your sister to be his wife.” 

“She might get a worse husband than 
Sham Age, there’s no doubt of that,” 
said James; ‘“‘and I suppose the boy 
won’t be looking for fortune, he’s so 
well-to-do in the world?” 

“As to that,’ said his mother, “I 
think I ought to give her three cows, 
half-a-dozen sheep, and a couple of 
feather beds.” 

“Are you mad, mother?” was her 
son’s energetic rejoinder. “ That would 
be the purty bargain in airnest! To 
lave us all depinding on the other three 
cows to make our butter, while Miss 


They each carried a gun. 
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Ellen is sitting like a lady in John 
M’Carthy’s parlour; for no less would 
do him in the new house he built.” 

“ Foolishness, boy. Ellen was ever and 
always the good daughter to me, and I'll 
give her what I plase and as much as | 
plase. May be youand Dan will be sorry 
yet that you didn’t thry to contint me 
better than you do.” 

James returned a violent answer, and 
the dispute waxed very warm. It ended in 
the sons going sulkily to bed, while their 
mother persisted in her intention, and 
threatened to give an additional gratuity 
of twenty pounds. Mrs. Cronin was really 
piqued into acting thus, for her disposi- 
tion was far removed from liberality ; 
but she enriched her daughter in order to 
vex her rebellious sons. 


VI. 

FTER a reasonable delay, John and 
A Ellen were married, and removed 
to a comfortable farm, which he 
had lately taken in conjunction with his 
brother, who was to live with them. 
Here, in the society of a husband whose 
sunny temper and cheerful countenance 
knew no sullen cloud, Ellen enjoyed such 
happiness as she had rarely known. Her 
young heart and mind seemed to expand 
and brighten beneath the influence of 
domestic kindness; and there was not a 
prouder or happier wife than herself in 
the whole parish of Inchigulah when she 
put on her lace cap with pink ribbons 
and her fine dark-blue cloth cloak on 
Sunday, and accompanied her husband 

to chapel. 

Mrs. Cronin was a provident woman, 
and from her savings she soon contrived 
to replace the three cows whiich she had 
given to Ellen. Among her stock there 
was one red cow, a very fine animal, 
which yielded an immense quantity of 
milk, and was quite an object of admira- 
tion in the country. James had long 
wished to possess it for his own, and 
frequently importuned his mother to give 
it tohim. This, however, she constantly 


refused. She had been left by her hus- * 


band sole possessor of his farm, having 
power to divide it among her children 
during her life, or to will it to them after 
her death, in whatever shares or propor- 


tions she pleased. She wasmost tenacious 
of her property, and, generally speaking, 
could with difficulty be induced to part 
with any of her stock. This cow, how- 
ever, was employed as a powerful assistant 
in controlling the domestic economy. If 
the mother was pleased with James she 
held out vague and uncertain promises 
that the animal should be his; did he 
displease her, he was told that Tiney 
should be forthwith presented to Daniel ; 
or, were both brothers defaulters, she was 
to be driven to the next fair and sold for 
whatever she would bring ; till at length 
the poor innocent cow had become the 
cause of more envy and heart-burnings 
than the sacrifice of a hetacomb of oxen 
could in ancient days have appeased. 

At length James contrived to extract 
from his mother a definite promise that 
from the first of the approaching month 
of June the coveted animal should be his, 
and all the profits derived from her were 
thenceforth to be appropriated to his sole 
use and benefit. 

About the middle of May a great horse- 
race was to come off in the neighbourhood, 
and Mrs. Cronin, knowing that much 
gambling and cheating would be likely 
to go on, peremptorily forbade her sons 
going there. They both, however, dis- 
obeyed, and going to the racecourse, not 
only betted and played away all the 
little money they could collect, but James 
staked the precious promised cow, and lost 
her. 

When their mother found they had 
gone in defiance of her positive injunc- 
tions, her rage knew no bounds; she 
stormed and raved aloud against her 
rebellious children. In the midst of her 
invectives her son-in-law, who was 
coming to pay her a visit, walked into 
the house. 

“Good morning, ma’am,” he said; “I 
thought I heard you talking to someone 
as I was lifting the latch, but I see you 
are all alone.” 

“Oh, thin |, thrue for you, John; I am 


- all alone, and cold and lonely is my 
heart this day, afther the tratement of 


them ungrateful boys that I tuk such care 
of and such pride out of. The villains 
of the world! to go off agin my orders ; 
but J’l) pay them for it yet.” 
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John, who was a most amiable, good- 
natured young man, and a great favourite 
with his mother-in-law, tried to soothe 
her and calm her anger; and to all 
appearance he succeeded. She talked 
quietly of Ellen, and asked many ques- 
tions concerning the welfare of their 
household; but the bitter feeling still 
rankled in her bosom, and her thoughts 
were brooding over the undutiful conduct 
of hersons. Aftersome time John rose to 
depart, and Mrs. Cronin followed him a 
few steps from the door. 

“ And so you tell me,” said she, “ that 
Ellen is well in health, and happy, and 
content with everything about her. God 
keep her so; she was ever and always a 
good daughter to me. And now, Sham, 
darling, I'll send her a purty little present, 
that maybe you won't see the likes of 
agin in a hurry.” 

So saying, she led him into the field 
where Tiney was feeding, and desired 
him to drive her home at once, and give 
her to Ellen with her mother’s love and 
blessing. 

John was as much pleased as sur- 
prised at his mother-in-law’s unwonted 
generosity ; and knowing nothing of the 
cow having been promised to James, felt, 
of course, no scruple in taking her. He 
accordingly drove her home, thinking, as 
he went along, what a pleasant surprise 
it would be to his dear Ellen. Tiney 
was indeed greatly admired by her new 
mistress, who had often fed her when a 
calf; and John’s brother pronounced her 
to be “a rale beauty, worth almost any 
money !” 

My readers may perhaps imagine the 
miserable state of James’s mind when he 
returned that evening to his mother’s 
house. His conscience told him that he 
had been guilty of a great sin in dis- 
obeying his parent, and his selfish feelings 
reproached him with having thrown away 
every farthing that he possessed ; and last, 
and worst of all, he knew that on the rst 
of June, he would have to part with his 
cow, or ransom her with a sum which he 
had no means of raising. He walked 
into the cottage, and sat down by the fire 
without uttering a word. His mother, 
who, now that her passion had in some 
measure cooled, felt rather apprehensive 


of the storm so soon to be awakened in 
his breast, was equally taciturn. Daniel 
had remained outside to attend to the 
horse which they had ridden in turn, and 
there was no one els within doors. 

Presently the girl entered with a pail 
of milk. “ Arrah, misthress,” said she, 
“I felt as quare and as lonely to-night 
without having poor Tiney to milk ; and 
see yourself, the milk looks nothing since 
hers is taken out of it.” 

“Tiney!” said James; “what’s the 
matter with her?” 

“Ah, you may go whistle for Tiney! ” 
said his mother; “I gave her to-day to 
a boy that’s worth ten of you, and that I 
heartily wish was my son in your stead.” 

“Mother!” said James, clenching his 
fist furiously, “ you wouldn't dare do it!” 

It would be needless and painful to 
dwell on the scene that followed. Dan 
having come in, joined in the war of 
words ; and at length the wearied and 
enraged mother retired to bed, and her 
sons, breathing curses and threats, also 
sought their place of repose. Dan, who 
had not so much cause for excitement, 
and who, besides, was of a more apathetic 
disposition than James, slept soundly ; 
but his brother did not close his eyes all 
night, and at four o'clock in the morning 
he awoke Daniel. In pursuance of a 
plan which they had concerted on the 
previous evening, they dressed themselves 
quickly, and stole noiselessly out of doors. 
They each carried a gun, and walked 
along rapidly for some time in silence. 
At length Daniel, looking earnestly at 
the inflamed features and bloodshot eyes 
of his brother, said, “ Jim, what are you 
going to do at all at all?” 

“I'm going to make that sneaking 
spalpeen give me up my fine cow that 
he wheedled that foolish woman out of.” 

“ And what’ll we do if he won’t give 
her up paceably ?” 

“Maybe I have a trifle of logic here 
that'll persuade him,” said James, touch- 
ing the lock of his gun significantly. 
“Them M’Carthys never had much 
pluck in them.” 

On they walked, but the fresh morn- 
ing breeze and glorious sunshine, which 
awakened all living things and sum- 
moned them to joyous activity, had no 
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soothing or softening influence ona heart 
consumed by its own restless fire. After 
a walk of six miles, the brothers arrived 
at M’Carthy’s farm, and in a meadow at 
some distance from the house they saw 
Tiney quietly grazing. 

“Now for it, Dan,” said James ; “ we'll 
drive her off, and let me see if one of the 
M’Carthys dare touch her agin.” So 
saying, he proceeded to throw down the 
gap which had been built up to prevent 
the cattle in the field from straying 
beyond its precincts. At this moment 
John and his brother appeared advancing 
towards him. 

“Good morning, Jim,” said the former ; 
“ you're out early to-day.” 

“Not a bit too early to disappoint 
thieves and robbers,” was the courteous 
rejoinder. “Ho! you thought you'd 
have my fine cow all to yourself; but 
"twas aisy wid ye, my boy. I’m come to 
take her back, and never a hair of her will 
you see again, if ’twas to save your life.” 

“ James, I don’t understand all this. 
Your mother gave me the cow freely, 
without me ever axing her, many thanks 
to her for that same; and I won’t have 


her taken back by you on a suddent 
without rhyme or rason.” 
“You won’t, won’t you?” said James; 


“see if you dare prevent me.” And he 
immediately proceeded to drive the 
animal out of the field. 

John ran to intercept him, and stood 
in the gap, at the same time saying 
quietly, ““Now, Jim, leave off this 
nonsense; you know I don’t want to 
fight with you, but the cow shan’t leave 
this field to-day.” In a transport of 
passion James raised his gun, fired it 
with deadly aim, and down fell the 
stout and manly youth before him a 
bleeding corpse at his feet. The wretched 
murderer and Daniel, when they saw what 
was done, began to fly with speed; but 
the victim’s brother, uttering a loud cry 
of horror, ran to layholdon James. The 
latter, as if possessed by a demon, seized 
Daniel’s gun and fired at his pursuer. 
He, too, fell mortally wounded. James 
stopped for a moment, raised him up, 
placed him with his head leaning against 
a tree, and then, with sucha yell as might 
have resounded through earth's primeval 


valley when Cain stood a convicted and 
sentenced criminal before his Righteous 
Judge, the guilty being and his brother 
fled. 


VIL. 

N less than an hour afterwards the 
Widow Cronin was standing in her 
house preparing the morning meal, 

when her eldest son rushed in. His face, 
notwithstanding his rapid flight, was 
colourless; his eyes red, and glowing 
with a fiendish glare. ‘ Mother,” said 
he, extending his hand, “look there!” 

The wretched woman gazed at the 
blood-stained fingers. “Oh, James, for 
the love of God, tell me what you were 
doing !” 

“That’s blood, mother,” answered he 
with frightful calmness: “the blood of 
an innocent man; it was you made me 
shed it, and on your soul be the guilt.” 
He then rushed from the house, and ran 
wildly up the mountains, where Daniel 
had already found a place of concealment. 

Of course the fearful hue and cry of 
murder was soon raised, and notice sent 
to the nearest police station; but the 
faction of the Cronins was numerous 
and powerful, and in those days the 
arrest of a criminal in the remote parts 
of Ireland was almost impracticable. It 
was, and indeed is still, a point of honour 
among the peasantry never to deliver up 
aman to justice, even though he may 
have been guilty of the most atrocious 
crimes. That this point of honour rested 
on a false foundation, every lover of his 
country must grievously lament. Not- 
withstanding the reward offered by 
Government, and the vengeful watch- 
fulness of the M’Carthys, the murderer 
remained for several weeks undiscovered 
in the wild mountain fastnesses, being 
fed, lodged, and concealed by the farmers 
who inhabited these remote regions. 

Who may attempt to picture the state 
of his mind during this period? He 
passed from the extreme of wild fiendish 
rage to the dull apathy of despair. This 
again gave way to a sense—oh, how 
keen and thrilling!—that all was lost. 
There he stood, a murderer! his hand 
dyed in the blood of those who had 
never wronged him. And when he 
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“ That's BLoop, Mother,” answered he, with frightful calmness. 
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thought of Ellen, “Oh, my sister; my 
own darling sister!” he would say, 
“bright were your eyes and glad was 
your heart till the dark cloud of sorrow 
came over you. "Twas I that tuk him 
from you, that loved you better than his 
life ; and now you're down in the dust, 
aileen, never to lift your eyes again to the 
face that was brighter to you than the 
sun, and more gentle than the moon- 
beams on the river. Oh that I could 
buy back his life with my own ; but this 
world and the next are shut up from me 
in darkness for ever!” 

This mental conflict did not last long. 
The unhappy man one day set off for the 
nearest town, in order to surrender him- 
self to justice, and while on the way, was 
suddenly surprised and seized by the 
officers of police, who were in quest of 
him. For a moment the instinct of self- 
preservation led him to make a show of 
defence, but all regular determination to 
oppose the demands of the law was gone; 
and the feeling that whatever should 
befall him could not be worse than the 
fearful remorse in which he was plunged, 
caused him speedily to submit to his fate. 
He was lodged in the county jail, and in 
due time brought to trial. He made no 
defence, confessed his crime, and sought 
no mercy. The fearful sentence of the 
law was passed on him, and he was 
remanded to his cell. During his 
imprisonment, and now in the brief 
interval that remained until the fatal 
day, he was constantly visited by the 
prison chaplain and the priest of his own 
parish, a good kind old man, who had 
known him from childhood. He remained 
apparently unmoved by their pious 
admonitions, always saying there was 
no hope for him either in this world or 
the next. On the morning of the execu- 
tion, as he was leaving the cell, he turned 
to his old friend and said, “Tell my 
mother I forgive her; and may she and 
my Maker forgive me!” 

These were the last words he uttered. 
In a few moments the young and stately 
form of James Cronin lay a distorted and 
dishonoured corpse. Fearfully had the 
soul it enshrined been warped by un- 
witting error; fearfully was that error 
avenged. 
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VII. 

E return to the unfortunate mother 
whose mistaken preference and 
indulgence had led to such a 

dismal tragedy. On the day of her last 
interview with her son she fell into a 
state of stupor, which was followed by 
a raging fever. From this she slowly 
recovered ; but her reason was fled for 
ever. After a time, as she was perfectly 
harmless, though impatient of restraint, 
the person who was appointed to take 
care of her allowed her to wander at will 
through the country. Nothing seemed 
to agitate her save the sight of a ved cow. 
At this she would stop, and say with a 
shudder, “ Oh! don’t you see she’s stained 
with blood, and all the water in the sea 
can't wash out that colour?” 

And Ellen—what of her? There are 
woes over which, like the artist of old, 
we must draw aveil. They are too deep 
for utterance, too sacred for description. 
From the day of her husband’s death 
she never looked up or smiled; she 
languished like a wounded bird, the 
vigour of her young life struggling 
against the arrow whose death-thrust 
was in her heart. At length, on the day 
that the tidings of her brother's execution 
reached Inchigulah, she expired, rejoicing 
in the hope of meeting her beloved 
husband in that world where no sin or 
sorrow can enter. 

Daniel continued for a time to wander 
the country; but as no active exertions 
were used to bring him to trial, he 
ventured to return to the farm, which had 
now become his. We may mention that 
the late tragic events, in which he had 
been a guilty participator, seemed to 
have wrought a favourable change in his 
character. He watched tenderly over 
his mother while she lived, and after 
her death he married the daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer, and led a quiet 
domestic life. He still survives; but it 
seems as if an evil destiny dogs his 
footsteps. Nothing appears to thrive 
with him,’no doubt from the spiritless 
manner in which he conducts his affairs. 
His property has thus dwindled away, 
so that he now possesses only one or two 
fields, and supports his family by daily 
labour. I have often seen him; and 
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without knowing his history, even a 
casual observer would remark the settled 
dejection and spiritless expression of his 
countenance. 

One fine summer evening, about a 
year after the events we have narrated, 
a group had assembled at the door of 
Mr. Dogherty the schoolmaster, con- 
sisting of several farmers and Dr. Handley, 
then .verging on eighty years. While 
they smoked their pipes and talked over 
the politics of the country, the widow 
Cronin passed by. Her hair had become 
perfectly white, and her eye was lighted 
up with a restless fire which nothing but 
the hand of death could extinguish. She 
walked quickly by, looking vacantly at 
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her old acquaintances, but not seeming 
to recognise any of them. “Poor 
woman !” said the old doctor when she 
was gone, “sorely you supped the cup of 
sorrow. You had two as fine lads as 
ever brightened a mother’s eye or 
gladdened her heart. ’Twas a good soil 
fto work on, but sadly ’twas misused. 
You thought to reap whate where you 
sowed nothing but hemlack! ” 

This, in its chief incidents, is an 
“owre trie tale.” The records of the 


county Cork prison contain the memorial 
of James Cronin’s crime and execution ; 
and it was from an old man in the 
country, who was present at the trial, 
that I heard the fatal history. 


PASTORAL. 


By J. M. STUART-YOUNG. 


IKE twin violets wet with dew, 
Just as limpid, quite as blue 

Are her eyes; her golden hair 

Keeps the sunbeams 'prisoned there. 


On a sultry summer day, 
Blooming by some country way, 
One might find a blushing rose 
Of the hue her soft cheek shows. 


Red carnations, where the bee, 
Humming low and drowsily, 
Honey’d nectar slowly sips, 
Match her parting rosy lips,— 


Lips that in the laugh’s slow curl 
Show the underlying pearl, 

Or reveal, so dainty, round, 
Dimples wherein love lies drowned. 


When she speaks the throstles will 
In their homes of green be still ; 
And the lark, on outspread wing, 
Pauses should she chance to sing. 


Ah! This maiden, young and fair, 
Smiling, fresh and debonair, 
Poisoned has with Love’s keen dart 
My brain and life, my panting heart ! 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 


O play of Shakespeare defies the 
unities of time, place and action 
so ruthlessly as “Antony and 

Cleopatra,” and all the traditions of the 


stage furnish abundant precedent for 
most drastic reconstruction of an acting 


version. The play would scarcely be 
tolerable under modern conditions if put 
on the stage as written. The action leaps 
from Rome to Alexandria, from Messina 
to Misenum, from Syria to Athens, dart- 
ing to and fro like a lively shuttlecock, 
scarce staying long enough in one place 
to get more than a single stroke in for- 
warding the game. Turn to Act IV. 
It commences with a very brief scene in 
Cesar's camp at Alexandria; then 
comes a scene in the Palace, another 
before the Palace; then back to the 
interior, to Antony's camp, to Cesar’s 
camp, to the field between the camps, to 
the walls of Alexandria, to Cesar’s 
camp, back to the field of battle, to a 
room in the Palace, to another room, 
and, finally, to the Monument. Here are 
thirteen changes of scene in one act; 
and in Act Ill. there are twelve. Con- 
ceive the effect on a modern audience of 
this kaleidoscopic display !—of thirteen 
five-minute scenes in one act! Com- 
pression and re-arrangement are abso- 
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lutely necessary in staging the play 
to-day, and a manager’s first task, after 
determining the character of the produc- 
tion, must be to select, combine and 
reform the scenes into as small a number 
as will effectually frame the essential 
development of the drama. For this, as 
I say, there is sufficient precedent, and 
precedent also there is in abundance for 
importing into the stage production a 
spectacular magnificence, for which there 
is but slight warrant—scarcely more than 
suggestion indeed—in the play as we 
read it. Garrick seems to have put this 
label on it, for when he produced it in 
1759 he is recorded as spending a con- 
si !erab'e sun in mounting it handsomely. 
This is easily understood. In ** Antony 
and Cle»patra” the strength of Rome 
in Ler noblest period and the sensuous 
splendour «f the East meet. Here is a 
chance for a display t»0 good to be lost : 
Rome and Alexandria at their zenith; 
the voluptuou, languor of the East 
embodied in,a woman — the virile 
energies of the West typified in Antony. 
The world was tottering to a mighty 
fall, and once more a woman was to 
hasten the catastrophe. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree has precedent, then, 
for spectacularising the play in the 
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present production at His Majesty’s 
Theatre ; but to this end he has taken 
fewer actual liberties than some of his 
predecessors. At the Drury Lane Revival 
in 1873, the procession of Cleopatra’s 
barge on the river was represented, thus 
realising visually what is, in the play, 
a graphic description from the lips of 
Enobarbus. Also the battle of Actium 
was depicted, and a Roman festival in 
honour of the nuptials of Antony and 
Cleopatra was interpolated. In the later 
Revival (1890), at the Princess’s Theatre, 
the progress of the royal barge was again 
displayed; Antony had a_ triumphal 
reception after his victory, and an Alex- 
andrian Festival, vaguely allegorical, 
took the place of the Roman carnival. 
Now Mr. Tree’s only interpolation is a 
tableau representing the return of 
Antony from Athens to Alexandria, 
for which Mr. Tree somewhat naively 
accounts as a device to “ bridge the gap 
in the action of the play,” due to the 
fact that in one scene Antony is in 
Athens, and in the next Cesar is describ- 
ing him as already in Alexandria. But 


it is a scene of dazzling splendour, and, 


is in harmony with the action and thé™: 


development of the story. It is, how- 
ever, not so much on this one scene that 
the sumptuousness of the revival at His 
Majesty’s rests. The same unstinted 
striving after splendour of effect runs 
through the play. Cesar’s house in 
Rome, the landing-stage of Cleopatra’s 
palace, the interior of the palace, 
Pompey’s galley—all are triumphs of 
stage representation, and the costumes, 
processions, the details of the pictures 
give consistent life to the magnificence 
of the setting. 

I suppose it may reasonably be asked, 
What of the acting? “Antony and 
Cleopatra” is a drama of psychology, a 
fact that becomes submerged in con- 
sciousness under its classification as an 
historical play. We cannot help feeling 
some regret that Shakespeare, having 
chosen the subject, so emphasised its 
historical significance. The story, old 
as Hercules and Omphale, as Samson 
and Delilah, is one of the primal 
tragedies of mankind; the strength of 
the man pitted against the wiles of the 


woman is broken at last. Cleopatra is 
the superlative type of the heartless, 
selfish, ambitious, sensuous woman who 
knows the full value of feminine beauty 
and how to use her charms with most 
seductive effect, and she is moreover a 
consummate actress. The rugged, unso- 
phisticated Antony is no match for her, 
and yet he struggles manfully at times 
against his conscious degradation. But 
to the last he has faith in Cleopatra, and 
he never wholly forfeits our sympathy. 
What a tragedy Shakespeare might have 
made had he confined his play to this 
psychological interest — the gradual 
ruin of a noble nature by the unscrupu- 
lous and royal prostitute. Mr. Tree 
retains almost intact those scenes of the 
drama which bear on this subtle play of 
character; but as everyone knows, 
Antony is already under Cleopatra’s 
spell when the drama opens, and we are 
witnesses only of his infatuation and the 
queen's capricious humours. Mr. Tree’s 
impersonation gives one the impression 
that the part wearies him and that he is 
compelled to make a conscious effort to 
realise it to himself, and—though this 
would follow—to his audience also. He 
is best when anger stirs him, as in the 
scene with Czsar’s messenger. Miss 
Constance Collier is not an ideal Cleo- 
patra. She is not so much the capricious 
queen as a rather shrewish vixen, but 
she plays the scene with the bearer of 
ill-tidings from Rome with fine fervour 
and a rage that is almost regally 
impetuous. Mr. Lyn Harding’s Enobar- 
bus is, however, in all respects a most 
finished and admirable performance. 
His faultless elocution, his tone of 
philosophic humour, his lightness of 
touch and impersonal air, as of a critic 
rather than actor in the mimic events, 
make a most agreeable impression. 


“Macbeth” is an instance of the his- 
torical drama in which the psychological 
interest governs the whole structure of 
the play. I is true that the fall of 
Antony affected the course of the world’s 
history, while the fortunes of the small 
and remote Kingdom of Scotland in the 
Eleventh Century were of little more than 
local consequence. It is true that the 
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imagination is impressed by the great 
affairs in which Antony played a leading 
part, and that by insisting upon them 
Shakespeare has invested his infatuation 
for, and subjection to, the Egyptian Queen 
with immensely greater significance than 
it would otherwise possess. In “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” therefore, the conflict of 
character and temperament is waged on 
a stage so vast that the more subtle 
exposition of character is dwarfed. In 
“Macbeth,” on the other hand, there is 
no such distracting element. From the 
moment that Macbeth gives ear to the 
prediction that he shall be Thane of 
Cawdor and King of Scotland, the 
tragedy of his fall fills the stage. It is, 
then, of the utmost importance that the 
actor of the part should conceive and 
reflect all the nobility of the man as 
well as all his weakness, all the pity of 
his surrender no less than all its baseness. 
Mr. Bourchier’s Macbeth seems to me to 
come somewhat short of expressing the 
more heroic qualities of the great captain 
and conqueror. We are not compelled 
to wonder how such a man could be 
seduced by his own or by his wife’s 


ambition into committing murder after 
murder, into violating the obligations of 
hospitality, into an act of perfidy and 


disloyalty. His Macbeth is something 
of a craven by nature. Even his remorse 
is but half-hearted and inspired by his 
fears rather than his conscience. His 
fall does not stir in us that pity that 
should be inspired by a noble nature 
tempted beyond its strength. Probably 
this is Mr. Bourchier’s reading of the 
character, but, if so, he chooses to 
withdraw a prop to the sympathies of 
his audience. In expressing the super- 
stitious and imaginative side of Macbeth’s 
character, Mr. Bourchier is admirable ; 
but these traits are quite consistent 
with the sterner qualities of physical 
courage and a rugged indifference to 
consequences when once a course is 
settled in the mind. Macbeth quails 
only before the supernatural; the real 
has no terrors for him; and when at 
last fate overtakes him, he meets it 
without a tremor. 


‘**T have almost forgot the taste of fears ; 
The time has been my senses would have cooled 


. . . . I have supped full with horrors; 
~Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me.” 


It is these sterner qualities that we 
seem to miss in the impersonation at the 
Garrick. 

In many respects Miss Vanbrugh’s 
interpretation of Lady Macbeth is ade- 
quate. Her elocution is somewhat 
monotonous, but she realises the indomi- 
table spirit, the ruthless directness of 
purpose, the completeness of self-surrender 
to ambition, the unconscious cruelty 
that women show when unsexed by an 
engrossing passion. 


The caustic of “The Philanderer” 
bites deep, and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
chooses to leave the burns to fester 
without applying any healing salve. 
Probably he thinks the types of humanity 
whom he satirises deserve all they get, 
and to put them in hospital would be a 
waste of sympathy and energy. I am 
disposed to agree with him. They are 
a puny lot. We part from them without 
a single regret. They have taught us 
nothing of human nature we did not 
know before we met them; they have 
not stirred one exalted emotion. We 
recognise them all as real types of genuine 
men and women. O yes; there is no 
question of that. The man whose tem- 
perament, by some mysterious law, takes 
toll of every woman’s heart, and who 
exacts the toll from pure love of his own 
emotions; the woman who surrenders, 
and ever after mistakes pride and pique 
for love; the tom-boy whose only idea 
of independence is impudence ; the con- 
ventional pater talking platitudes to 
self-willed daughters who have forgotten 
the decencies of civilisation; the old 
fogey who has the past so built into his 
mental fibre that he construes every new 
phenomenon in terms of his own experi- 
ence—they are all as familiar to us as 
the notes of the National Anthem. But, 
frankly, it is delightful to meet them 
again, and to meet them with just that 
artful touch of exaggeration which, 
without becoming caricature, expresses 
our sense of their futility and meagre- 
ness. With a sensitive appreciation of 
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the value of environment, Mr. Shaw 
makes the younger members of this 
group devotees to the Ibsen cult, or 
rather to the absurd travesty of Ibsenism 
which surged through our so¢ial philo- 
sophy some few years ago. They are all 
members of the ‘‘ Ibsen Club,” in which 
a necessary qualification for membership 
is that “the women must not be womanly 
or the men manly.” What an ideal 
hunting ground for the philanderer! 
Here he can track his quarry with the 
easy consciousness that, if they ever turn 
“womanly ” again, he can remind them 
of the terms of the bargain. 
Unfortunately for him, the truly 
womanly woman is seldom logical, and 
Leonard Charteris, the philanderer, hav- 
ing made love to Julia Craven of the 
cult till he, tiring of that particular 
quest, turns to other game, finds that 
Julia can be as exacting, as jealous, as 
hysterical, as capricious and as exaspera- 
ting as any scorned and deserted woman, 
not of the cult, could be. She is by turns 
a reckless fury and a tearful supplicant, 
and in either temper equally obnoxious 
to Charteris, who succeeds finally in 
getting her engaged to a Dr. Paramore, 
and so off his hands. Such is practically 
the whole of the story; but the interest 
of “The Philanderer” is not the story, 
but the characters who play it. Even if 
they are not the stuff of which heroes 
and heroines are made, they are stripped 
with such audacity, their foibles and 
weaknesses are exposed with so much 
ingenuity of invention and such pungent 
wit in the dialogue, that we are carried 
along on ripples of laughter from first to 
last. We are not asked to treat “The 
Philanderer ” seriously as drama. It isan 
entertainment. It holds the mirror up to 
nature, it is true,and indramatic form; but 
after all itisonly asatire, perhaps merely 
a gibe, ephemeral except for the one fact 
that it satirises constitutional defects of 
character and not a phase or pose only. 
It is admirably staged at the Court 
Theatre. Miss Mary Barton, who under- 
took the part of Julia Cravenon the briefest 
notice, owing to Miss Lillah McCarthy's 
illness, plays it with great spirit and 
admirable appreciation of its varying 
moods. No great task falls to Miss 


Wynne Matthison in the part of Mrs. 
Tranfield, but she gives the part distinc- 
tion. Miss Dorothy Minto scores high as 
the flippant and very much emancipated 
Sylvia. Mr. Ben Webster is not abso- 
lutely convincing in the part of the 
philanderer, though it is a very con- 
scientious and well-studied performance. 
The decided success of the cast is Mr. 
Eric Lewis as Colonel Craven, a part for 
which his style, his voice, even his 
mannerisms, are perfectly suited. 
“Hedda Gabler” is announced to 


follow “ The Philanderer” at the Court 
matinées, and on April gth, “ Prunella,” 
by Laurence Housman and Granville 
Barker, is to succeed Ibsen’s play. 


“John Valentine” begs the question 
when he, or she, calls his, or her, play 
“The Stronger Sex.” (And now, having 
indicated my scepticism as to the sex of 
the author, I will give her the benefit of 
the doubt and take her at her own clas- 
sification.) It takes more than a solitary 
swallow to make a summer, and more 
than one brave and resolute woman to 
make the whole sex dominant. But with 
this single masculine protest, let it be 
said at once that “John Valentine” has 
given us a very entertaining comedy, 
even though he is compelled to sacrifice 
his hero to do it. His hero is rather 
poor stuff, but chiefly because he is the 
resultant of social forces in an epoch 
when social forces are apt to be sordid 
and sinister. The Hon. Warren Barring- 
ton is impecunious, idle, selfish, with 
extravagant and luxurious tastes which 
he can only indulge by running into 
debt. The only way out is a marriage 
with moncy, and this he is making when 
the play opens. The bride is a rich 
American girl, Mary, who, to him and 
his English circle, seems only a sweet 
little trusting thing who will think him 
a god and let him mould her as he will. 
Only one person appears to understand 
her and that is her cousin, Oliver Thorpe, 
also a rich American, of the proverbially 
keen, wide-awake, self-reliant and quietly 
satirical type. ‘ Mary can take care of 
herself,” he says confidently, when some- 
one suggests she may not have married 
as happily as she might; and the theme 
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of the play is not only Mary’s undoubted 
ability to take care of herself, but to 
mould her husband from a rather worth- 
le«s cumberer into a very decent fellow 
and a useful member of society. She 
loves him and believes in him, and the 
art of the playwright is seen in this— 
that, while the Hon. Warren is playing 
the cad and the tyrant and doing his 
best to make us despise him, we continue 
to tolerate him because we are forced to 
regard him through his wife’s eyes and 
to see that there is really good stuff in 
him and he only needs to be licked into 
shape. It is a little hard, some may feel, 
that the task should fall to his wife, and 
once or twice the issue seems a bit doubt- 
ful, but she has nerve and courage and, 
above all, an abounding love and faith, 
and when it is over and the husband 
capitulates and the honeymoon really 
begins, Mary has not only captured the 
whole of our sympathy but forced us to 
include her husband in the range of our 
goodwill. Miss Nina Boucicault plays 
Mary with a quiet force that conveys 
exactly the right ccnception of the 
character, a girl whose natural instincts 
are wholly feminine but whose training 
has developed a reserve power of meeting 
difficulties with courage and an intuitive 
adaptation of means to end. Such a 
girl has not been swaddled in down all 
her life, and to many, no doubt, the 
character will seem overwrought, if not 
almost forbidding. But I think on the 
whole we may be thankful that, if social 
conditions in one country can com” so 
near to turr ing a gentleman into a cad, 
the strenuous energies of another can 
develop a woman capable of reversing 
the process. The duel between the wife 
and husband is practically the whole of 
the play and, therefore, the second act is 
decidedly strongest, the final act being 
somewhat hysterical and disjointed. The 
very adequate cast includes Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, Miss Marie Illingworth, Miss 
Gertrude S-ott, Mr. Leonard Boyne (who 
plays the unsympathetic part of the Hon. 
Warren Barrington with conscientious 
vigour), and Mr. Paul Arthur. 

“ The Stronger Sex ” is preceded at the 
Apollo by a delightful little one-act play, 
by E. M. Bryant (also an unknown play- 


wright), called “The Peacemaker.” It 
is seldom that so well-constructed a little 
piece is seen nowadays. ‘The theme may 
be almost too weighty for a curtain- 
raiser, but the play is bright, humorous, 
and convincing, and puts an audience in 
good spirits for the more serious business 
to follow. It relates a successful effort 
to bring together a young estranged 
couple. The peacemaker's well - laid 
plans go lamentably astray, to her dis- 
comfiture, but the end is blissful. 


“ Nelly Neil” at the Aldwych Theatre 
is very much above the average level 
of its class of entertainment. Mr. 
C. M. S. McClellan wrote it; Mr. 
Ivan Caryll composed the music, and 
Miss Edna May in the title véle has 
a part that just suits her dainty style, 
while the whole action revolves round 
her—all conditions that certainly ought 
to make for success. Furthermore, as 
regards stage setting, nothing more bril- 
liant and beautiful has been given us, 
surfeited as we are with exquisite stage 
effects. What, then, is the matter? I 
think the matter is that we have got 
neither honest comic opera nor honest 
extravaganza. It looks to me as if Mr. 
McClellan set out to write a comic opera 
in good faith. You can dissect a very 
neat and compact comic opera plot. An 
extremely pretty girl, well connected, 
the toast of the town, everybody's dar- 
ling, turns socialist and everybody follows 
her. She becomes assistant in a Regent 
Street flower shop, starts in to establish 
the millennium on the principle of level- 
ling up and levelling down to a happy 
average. But there is another party in 
search of a millennium, a group of 
anarchists, who are for destroying every- 
thing and starting fresh. Of course the 
two won't mix. Then there is the 1:ecog- 
nired order of things represented by the 
Stock Exchange, and Mr. Billy Ricketts, 
of Rickett’s Bank, anda motor car. Even- 
tually the simple life, as lived at ‘ Sim- 
plicity Farm,” Hampstead, swallows up 
the whole and reconciles the factions, but 
Nelly and Billy find their millennium in 
the good old-fashioned and eternal way. 

Now, that is an intelligible bouffe plot, 
but somehow, in Mr. McClellan’s hands 
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or in those of h.s “ in.provers,” we get so 
many side-winds that the original idea 
is something like London in one of its own 
capricious fogs. For some time we 
move rapidly and assuredly along a 
recognisable highway and then suddenly 
plunge into opacity, through which we 
grope to light once more, and thus the 
course alternates between the clearand the 
dubious. I ime gine a good many would 
agree with me in deprecating the mixture. 
It is bewildering. Who is responsible 
for it in “ Nelly Neil” I can only guess, 
but I am very sure that if the author or 
authors had “sat tight” to the plot, he 
or they would have moulded a play 
instead of a humorous musical spectacle. 

As it is definitely announced by Mr. 
Frohman that Miss Edna May retires 
from the stage at the conclusion of the 
run of “ Nelly Neil,” owing to her forth- 
coming marriage, this will, so far as can 
be now asserted, be the last part in which 
she will be seen, and I fancy the announce- 
ment will crowd the Aldwych Theatre 
until the plav is withdrawn; for Miss 
May is deservedly popular. It is rare that 
a premiére in musical comedy p»ssesses, 
as she undoubtedly does, so refined and 
delicate a style where the temptation to 
extravagance of manner is great. She is 
an attractive and picturesque personality 
on the stage, a graceful dancer and a 
piquant and effective vocalist. Hersongs 
in “ Nelly Neil” are not so numerous or 
ear-haunting as in some other parts she has 
played in London; perhaps “I’m just 
like any other girl” in the second act is 
the best, and it is certainly rendered in her 
most characteristic manner. Her retire- 
ment will be a distinct loss to the stage 
and will be felt in both hemispheres with 
equal regret. Mr. Coyne’s inimitable 
drolleries add much to the humour of 
“ Nelly Neil.” He is a new-comer to the 
English stage and has come to stay, | 
hope. His style is very different from 
that of most of our recognised buffoons, 
lighter and more spontaneous seemingly, 
but he “ gags” unceasingly. 


“ Toddles”’ has moved to The Play- 
house, and all the active coterie of 
matchmakers have, of course, followed 
him, and there nightly ply their wiles 


to marry him off, willy-nilly, to their 
respective selecticns in the matri- 
monial market. The second act alone, 
played as it is in Mr. Cyril Maude’s 
inimitable vein of helpless protest against 
the unkind fates, would carry the farcical 
comedy triumphantly for many a month. 
It runs its appointed course briskly, to an 
incessant ripple of laughter, and at the 
end leaves a very tender memory in the 
mind. For Mr. Maude, whatever descrip- 
tion of part he may play, has a subtle 
power of winning our sympathy for it. 
We wish him well out of his troubles 
and a brimming cup of happiness. 


It is March as I write, and yet “ Sind- 
bad” is still sailing the ocean blue at 
Drury Lane, and repeating his marvellous 
adventures every evening. not to meation 
several afternoons each week. Still the 
great ship sinks to the coral caves and 
the great whale saves the band of heroes, 
practice having made perfect both con- 
tingencies till they outrival Nature herself 
—in automatic regularity at all events. 
There have been some changes since 
Boxing Day, of course, but the Valley of 
Diamonds is as glittering as ever, and the 
great roc soars with the enterprising and 
resourceful Sindbad like the well-trained 
bird it is. Children cannot tire of this 
visible realisation of the most absorbing 
fairy tale that ever was written, and 
their elders cannot tire of taking them 
to see the tale re-lived. It goesso merrily 
and sumptuously on with song and dance 
and quip and joke, and it is good to 
hear the childish voices trilling joyously 
even at the horseplay. There may have 
been better pantomimes at Drury Lane 
in the grand old days of Leno and 
Randall, but it is never quite a safe thing 
to hark back to bygone memories, since 
we cannot always distinguish with cer- 
tainty between an unspoiled capacity for 
enjoyment and genuine merit in the 
thing enjoyed. Enough that there are 
always boys and girls growing into the 
delectable stage of unspoiled capacity for 
enjoyment, and to those of them who go 
this year for the first time to Drury Lane 
the “Sindbad” of 1906-7 will always 
be the most beautiful and delightful 
pantomime they will ever have seen. 
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HE physician shook his head. There 
was unwonted sadness in his pro- 
fessional gravity—regret for the 

passing of bright promise with the little 
life that ebbed away in the silent room 
upstairs. And he had no consolation to 
offer, no other childish claims to urge in 
compensation for the taking of this 
treasure, no word of hope in answer to 
the mute enquiry of the father’s eyes— 
only the grasp of sympathy that told all. 

The mourner followed him mechani- 
cally to the door, lingering there long 
after the glowing lights of the brougham 
had disappeared in the distance: the 
rush of cold air was reviving, and the 
starry mysteries of the firmament inspired 
him with timid resignation, reminding 
him of man’s littleness, and the working 
of the inscrutable system that buries in 
oblivion the greatest of our joys and 
griefs. 

He strove to thrust out of mind the 
picture of a childless home, soothing 
himself with the memory of his wife’s 
ever cheerful and ready companionship. 
The selfishness of his sorrow became 
apparent with the thought—how the 
tender-hearted woman must suffer, and, 
though she betrayed no sign of fatigue, 
she must be simply worn out with her 
extraordinary love and devotion for his 
child. She had need of such solace as 
he could offer, and he longed for her 
simple faith, so he turned from the 
curious looks of passers-by to the 
hospitably open door, and re-entered the 
house that held his great sorrow, and his 
greater blessing. 

* * * * * 

Sleep laid a soothing hand on the 
little sufferer’s brow, gently stroking out 
the lines of pain in the small, pale face, 
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clasping the tiny restless fingers, and 
reviving a faint hope in the heart of the 
anxious woman who sat on, motionless, 
in the dimly-lit room, while the shadows 
deepened without, in the hush of on- 
coming night. 

But the resignation that had followed 
a battle of belief and despair dwindled 
with the flicker of possible happiness— 
the merciful numbness of utter acqui- 
escence quickened anew into aching 
uncertainty. 

She prayed with a mother’s fervour for 
the sparing of the child that was hers 
only in name, wondering tearfully at the 
unknown woman who had lightly re- 
linquished the ties and tears of mother- 
hood, and brought shame on her husband, 
making him shudder to look back into 
the past. Did she regret? Would the 
knowledge of the trouble touch her — 
hardened heart? Had she no yearning 
for the dear ones she had left so 
unworthily ? 

Thinking it all over sometimes, as 
second wives will, she contrasted her 
own plainness with the other's defiant 
beauty, and, humbly unaware of the 
attraction of her womanly sympathy 
and perception to the man who had 
pierced the glamour of cultivated 
coquetry, sought to subdue an exultant 
consciousness of the undreamt-of happi- 
ness another’s folly had brought into her 
once quiet and joyless life. 

. The child slept softly on. His 
father, entering noiselessly, stood trans- 
fixed at the sight of the still figure, 
dreading to look nearer or to ask the 
meaning of the strange silence. With 
a reassuring smile, his wife rose and 
led him to the bedside, where he could 
hear the sighing breath of his little son, 
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“ Thank God!” he whispered, fervently 
pressing the hand that clung tenderly to 
his own. 

“It is a good sign,” said the wife; 
“but we must not be too sanguine. If 
God would only spare him,” she added 
brokenly. 

Her husband drew her to the light, 
looking fondly into the tired eyes. 
“You must rest or you will break down,” 
he said anxiously ; “ and | dare not think 
of that.” 

“My dear, there can be no rest for us 


At last he seated himself on 
the arm of her chair. 


till we know, and we must bear this 
together.” 

“You have borne too many of my 
burdens,” said her husband, sadly. “It 
has been no equal sharing of joy and 
sorrow, as I hoped, and to-day has 
brought a problem that worries me— 
something you must help to decide.” 

“ What is it?” 

She was alert at once, ready to listen, 
consider, and advise. He did not answer 
immediately, but turned away, and 
began softly to pace the room. At last 
he seated himself on the arm of her 
chair, and, taking her hand, began 
awkwardly ; 


“Do you remember a conversation we 
had about a week before our marriage ?” 

The wife wrinkled a reflective brow. 
“We made so many plans r 

“It was on a subject that we wished 
to forget, and we made a mutual 
promise ——” 

“Ah! yes, 
murmured. 

“ Hey vame was never to be mentioned. 
You buried your scruples about second 
marriages, and I buried my miserable 
past. We began a new life together, 


yes; I remember,” she 


a happy one, in spite of everything, 
wasn’t it, dear?” 
She assented, with a tightened clasp. 
“And now I am going to ask you so 
hopeless and difficult a question that 
the mere asking will hurt me, because 


I must break my promise. Oh! my 
dearest—do you understand?” 

She lifted a pale and anxious face. 

“You have seen her?” 

“Yes; the unhappy woman came here.” 

“ Here! To my house!” 

The wife sat suddenly erect, her heart 
beating violently. Would the intruder 
have dared, without encouragement ; oh, 


unworthy thought ! She must stifle it, 
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“Yes; I could not refuse to see her. 
She would not go, and I feared a 
scandal.” 

“ What did she want ?” 

“She wished to see the child.” 

The answer fell with leaden weight on 
the conflict in her bosom ; it appealed to 
her inmost soul, but it came so inop- 
portunely—this touch of nature—in the 
woman whose husband and child she 
loved with such jealous fervour. Jealousy! 
Yes; this was the fierce pain that choked 
her with bitter unspoken anger. Why 
should this shadow of sin creep into her 
wholesome life? How dared this wraith 
of the past come to claim a forfeited 
love ? 

“What did you do?” asked the wife, 
looking straight before her. 

“JT sent her away,” answered her hus- 
band, in a constrained voice, “on condi- 
tion that I would speak to you, and let 
her ‘know your decision. She was very 
humble,” he added, gently. 

“How did she know of the child’s 
illness?” 

“She would not tell me; but she said 
she had heard he was in danger, and 


came to know what the physician had 
said. She longs to see him before— 


” 


before 

His voice failed suddenly. The wife 
sat still, with averted head, anxious to 
reason it all out with him, yet ashamed 
to betray the selfish feelings that would 
disappoint him. She did not desire this 
meeting—it might mean the thin edge of 
the wedge, and she was fully aware of 
her inability to contend with so danger- 
ous a rival. The painful reminder, too, 
that the child she had loved and tended 
with a mother's care was not all her 
own, wounded her deeply. There was 
this sacred link to be feared, and though 
she hated herself for the doubt, she felt— 
knowing her husband's kind heart—that 
humility and repentance were powerful 
weapons in the other’s hands. There was 
no need for her to make the sacrifice— 
no one had a right to expect it. An 
indignz nt remonstrance rose in her heart, 
but it was as if a Divine touch on her 
quivering lips forbade its utterance. 

She had hitherto held it her mission to 
help the sinful and the fallen to the 


remorse that came inevitably with a full 
knowledge of guilt, doing her best to aid 
them in the leading of a betterlife. She 
had been patient and pitiful, noting the 
hopelessness of their struggle for social 
tolerance, and now for the first time she 
felt no mercy, no sympathy, for a gleam 
of natural feeling in the darkness of a 
wasted existence. She trembled at the 
responsibility of having to sanction or 
forbid this meeting. It was in her power 
to crush the tender impulse of an awaken- 
ing soul into the blackness of despair and 
unbelief—to darken an intolerable life 
with the derision of closed doors, scorning 
all claim of motherhood with fine con- 
tempt . . . orshe couldgrant the humbly- 
craved desire, stifling the pettinesses of 
her own passion. 

God would know what she risked— 


- God and herself—but it seemed a sin to 


forbid this repentant spirit a glimpse into 
their paradise. 

So, by-and-by, her husband musing 
wearily beside her in the darkness, felt 
the dear, tear-stained cheek rest softly 
against his own. 

“ Let her come, darling.” 

He kissed her fervently, and with a 
strange sense of relief and gratitude. 

““T knew you would do what was right, 
little wife.” 

* * * * * 

The husband’s first impulse had been 
to bar out the black-robed woman whose 
quickened conscience jarred terribly on 
his over-wrought mood, but the harsh 
words of dismissal died away as he 
looked into the drawn and faded face of 
his first love, and man-like he shifted the 
responsibility of the answer to her on 
whose judgment he had learnt to rely. 
He did not reckon the cost of the consent 
he had obtained; it surprised him less 
than the desire and speedy acceptance of 
it by one who had been accustomed to 
have her wishes regarded as laws. 

She must have changed, he thought, 
watching her ascend the staircase with 
slow, unsteady steps The memory of 
her past gaiety filled him with shuddering 
pity, in which no spark of love lingered 
She had not addressed him since, obeying 
his summons, she had arrived, pale and 
breathless, at her old home. It seemed 
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impossible to converse on ordinary 
subjects, and any insight into the 
past or present sentiment was to 
be avoided. She fought an hysteri- 
cal emotion that forbade speech 
—perhaps the sight of this child 
might still that gnawing agony of 
reproach, perhaps some natural 
instinct might make him give her, 
even at the last hour, the deep, 
unquestioning, filial love she had 
blindly cast aside. Ah! for some 
memory to cling to 
when the frail illusions 
of the past were swept 
away — and _ heaven 
knew how soon she 
would need it. 

The husband, feeling 
awkward and ill at 
ease, was glad to gain 
the silent room, where 
his wife continued her 
tender vigil. The child 
lay back on his pillows, 
flushed and panting. 
He fixed his plaintive 
eyes gravely on the 
new comer, but did not 
speak. 

The wife rose, but 
at a sign from her husband, remained 
standing. It was clear that the other 
neither saw nor heard them. Love, 
fear, remorse, mingled their changing 
shadows on her white face, as with an 
inarticulate cry, she fell on her knees at 
the bedside, and seizing the wasted little 
hands, cove:ed them with passionate kisses 

The child, bewildered and half alarmed 
at the violence of this new affection, drew 
back with a low fretful cry that stabbed 
more than his unrecognising glance, 
already deepening to dislike, as she tried, 
with breathless imploring words to coax 
his memory. It warned her to an assump- 
tion of merriment that was painful to 
see. She changed her manner, speaking 
lightly, reminding him of past pleasures. 
In vain, the poor little brain refused to 
recall anything. The pale lady, who 
smiled at him with the tears running 
down her cheeks, brought back no remem- 
brance of his bright and better days— she 
only distressed him. 


OF NATURE. 


The other van forward, seizing her outstretched hands. 


“Your mother, darling—I am your 
mother ; of course you know me.” 

The wide solemn eyes turned slowly 
to the other side of the bed and rested 
on the dear familiar figure who filled the 
first place in his childish heart. Then 
they brightened with a fleeting fire. 

“ This is my mother,” he said, with a 
naive and simple pride, and curled his 
small fingers lovingly round the gentle 
hand that lay on his pillow. 

The mother rose with flashing eyes. 

“So this is why you sent for me, 
madam ?”’ she said, with bitter emphasis, 
“to insult and wound meas your pettish- 
ness teaches you. Or, perhaps, it is a 
moral lesson you are reading me? You, 
a robber, to whom even God's gifts are 
not sacred—an interloper who steals from 
me the one thing I prize—the flesh of my 
flesh |” 

She hissed out the words with savage 
vehemence, oblivious of the child’s timid 
wondering gaze, or his parents’ looks of 
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horror and dismay. The husband ad- 
vanced sternly, determined to end the 
trying interview. 

“ Hush! you are mad—you don’t know 
what you are saying. But the shameless 
ingratitude that makes you misinterpret 
my wife’s kindness is indeed worthy of you. 
I must ask you to leave us at once.” 

His wife pushed him gently aside. She 
understood the pent pain and jealousy 
and disappointment of the bitter words 
that moved her very soul with a great and 
overwhelming pity. She approached her, 
holding out a suppliant hand. 

“If I have wronged you, forgive me,” 
she said, gently. “I did not know it 


when | taught your child to love me. I 
thought——”’ she faltered for a moment. 
The other waited impatiently for the 
ending of the kind, impulsive speech ; 
she was pale and spent from the storm 
and wrestling with a giant despair. But 
the sneer faded from her lips, and the 


fierce,light#from her dark eyes, till they 
closed to hide the springing tide of 
remorse as the warm and womanly 
appeal went on. 

“ But since unconsciously we have loved 
together—that is a bond between us,” 
urged the wife, with unselfish eagerness ; 
“and if this darling be spared, in future 
we will——” 

A burst of passiondte tears interrupted 
her. The other ran forward, seizing her 
outstretched hands. 

“No, no,” she said, hoarsely, “I have 
no future, you foolish woman ; and for 
your own sake, leave me out of your life. 
But because we have loved the same 
being—and because we shall never meet 
again—I will ask another favour ’—she 
looked hungrily into the sweet pitying 
eyes— Kiss me!” 

For a moment the two women stood 
heart to heart in their strange embrace. 

Then, with a sob, they parted. 
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SOME OLD ENGLISH HALLS. 


HERE are few, if any, buildings 
more pleasing and picturesque in 
style than the old half-timbered 

mansions which were built all over 
England just about the close of the 
long Wars of the Roses, when it was 
no longer necessary for safety’s sake 
that an Englishman’s house should be 
a castle indeed. The county of Cheshire 
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abounds with such houses, of which 
Moreton Hall, standing near the Stafford- 
shire border, is one. It is situate in the 
midst of beautiful scenery on a level 
plain at the base of a range of hills, 
and is still occupied, though no longer 
a seat of the ancient family in whose 
possession the property remained for 
many centuries—in fact, from so early 
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a date as the reign of Henry VIII. at 
least. Built in the fifteenth and early 
part of the sixteenth centuries, it stands 
almost in its original integrity, and 
where rebuilding has been necessary 
it has, unlike the case of so many of 
these early half-timbered buildings, been 
done in the same materials and style. 
The house is built around a quadrangular 
courtyard,and 
is surrounded 
by a square 
moat, crossed 
by a stone 
bridge on the 
south side 
leading to a 
gatehouse of 
imposing size 
almost de- 
tached from 
the remainder 
of the house. 

‘1 he earliest 
portions of the 
building are 
on the east 
side, where 
the low- 
roofed: chapel 
stands; but 
one of the 
most interest- 
ing and pic- 
turesque por- 
tions of the 
exterior is 
that of the 
dining - hall, 
viewed from 
the court- 
yard, with its 
long range of 
windows so 
numerous that one can realise that 
there was some foundation for the 
complaint made by Lord Bacon con- 
cerning the builders of Elizabethan 
mansion houses, that “ you will have 
your houses so full of glass that we 
cannot tell where to come to be out 
of the sun or the cold.” Excepting 
for this, if, indeed, any exception should 
rightly be made on this account, More- 
ton Hall is built with the nice appre- 
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ciation of domestic comfort which 
characterises the houses of that period. 
The glass, too, has a sufficient excuse 
for its presence in the picturesque effect 
which is produced by the curious glazing. 

In the little wing at the back of the 
gatehouse are two apartments entered 
from the house by hidden panels, but 
provided with an exit through a passage 
running under 
the moat — 
convenient 
places whither 
a political or 
religious _re- 
fugee might 
remain in hid- 
ing without 
much chance 
of his retreat 
being dis- 
covered. 
There were 
many tenants 
forsuch places 
duriny the 
time of Queen 
Elizabeth, the 
Puritan Revo- 
lution, and 
later episodes 
in our his- 
tory; and 
doubtless the 
secret apart- 
ments at 
Moreton were 
not without 
occasional oc- 
cupants from 
one or other 
of the parties 
for the time 
being in con- 
flict. There is generally an air of 
romance about these half - timbered 
mansions, and it does not fail to impress 
you at Moreton. 

The celebrated Derbyshire mansion, 
Haddon Hall, now, as for some three 
centuries past, belongs to the Rutland 
family, and is among the most distin- 
guished and mest magnificent of our old 
mansions. Three families only have in 
succession held this property since the 
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Conquest. At that date it formed part of 
the manor, or lordship, of Bakewell, given 
by the Conqueror to his natural son 
William Peverell, who, and whose son of 
the same name, served the Conqueror and 
his three next successors faithfully and 
valiantly at home and abroad, and were 
barons high in the royal favour. The 
son, however, was implicated in the 
poisoning of the Earl of Chester, a 
partisan of the Empress Maud, and, 
fearing the 
justice which 
would prob- 
ably be 
meted out to 
him by Henry 
Il., he fled 
the country, 
his estates 
being subse- 
quently for- 
feited. Had- 
don itself 
having been 
held as a 
military fief 
of the lords 
of Bakewell 
by the family 
of Avenel, 
the Avenels 
became, by 
this forfei- 
ture, imme- 
diate tenants 
of the Crown, 
and so con- 
tinued to 
hold Haddon 
until the 
time of 
Richard L., 
when it descended to two co-heiresses, 
who respectively married a Vernon and a 
Bassett. Some considerable time after- 
wards the Bassett share was acquired by 
the Vernons, in whom the ownership con- 
tinued until the 16th century, when, from 
the last of them, Sir George—who inscribed 
the proud motto, “ God save the Vernon,” 
over the entrance doorway, where it may 
still be seen—the estate passed, once 
more with a female heir, into the family 
of its present holders, the Rutlands. 


This heiress was the Dorothy Vernon 
wihinse name has been given to the steps, 
offvhich there is a sketch below. Rumour 
says-that by these she escaped from the 
house to be married to her lover, Sir John 
Manners. 

It is to the time of the Vernons, with 
whose cognisance of the boar’s head one 
meets everywhere upon the walls, that 
the greater portion of the existing build- 
ing belongs. Each successive owner 

made some 
alteration, or 
added some 
feature, 
beautiful or 
otherwise, 
with the re- 
sult which is 
shown in the 
irregularity 
of the plan of 
the building. 
The chapel, 
as is natural, 
is one of the 
oldest and— 
except as to 
its furniture 
—least al- 
tered of all 
the portions 
of the struc- 
ture. Its 
windows 
bear evidence 
of having 
been once 
fitted with 
richly-col- 
oured glass, 
which has, 
however, 
been sadly mutilated, and the coats of 
arms and heraldic emblems of the lords 
of Haddon are now badly shattered. The 
banqueting-hall is of the time of the 
Black Prince, but the long gallery or 
ball-room, with its two octagonal and 
large square central bays, proclaim itself 
of the age of Elizabeth, and is, in fact, 
the contribution of Sir John Manners, the 
husband of Dorothy Vernon. 

The charm of Haddon, apart from its 

romantic hillside situation and _ its 
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beauties of architecture, lies in the fact 
of its long occupation as a peaceful 
residence. Its strength seems never to 
have been put to the test, or else, per- 
haps, it would not now be standing to 
give us an insight into the ways of former 
ages, and how one generation adapted 
the provision of its predecessors to its 
own new wants. 

Smithells, near Bolton, in the county 
of Lancashire, is not the scene of any 
great or stirring event. Indeed, it has 
not the appearance of having been in- 
tended for such 
things. Its in- 
terest lies rather 
in the picture it 
affords of the 
manners and 
tastes of our 
ancestors at a 
time when they 
were emerging 
from medizval- 
ism into some- 
thing like 
modern civilisa- 
tion and polite- 
ness. It is one 
of those old 
mansions to 
which half-tim- 
bered work, 
steep, sloping 
roofs, and far- 
projecting eaves 
give that charm 
which we recog- 
nise under the 
name of quaint- 
ness. It consists 
of a main building, with side wings, one 
of which contains the chapel opening on 
to a quadrangle, and boasts a fine hall 
of earlier style, though not of earlier date, 
than the rest of the house, with fine oak 
wainscotings in many of the rooms, after 
the fashion of its age, which consider- 
ably increase the interest of the place. 

The older portion of it dates from the 
time of King Henry VIII., some parts 
perhaps even from that of the first Tudor 
sovereign. It now belongs to the Ains- 
worth family, but in Tudor times was 
held by the Bartons, with whose time the 
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one piece of legendary lore connected with 
the place is concerned. In the passage 
leading to the chapel there is a tablet 
bearing the following inscription: 
“Footprint of the Rev. George Marsh, of 
Deane, Martyr, who was examined at 
Smithells, and burnt at Chester, in the 
reign of Queen Mary.” This draws 
attention to a bloody mark, still visible 
on the stones, which, according to the 
tradition of the place, is the footprint of 
a Calvinist minister who, in the time of 
the Marian persecution, was examined at 
Smithells, before 
Mr. Barton, a 
Justice of the 
Peace of the 
county, and 
afterwards exe- 
cuted, as. the 
tablet records. 
The story is that, 
coming out for 
his examination, 
after refusing, in 
spite of all en- 
treaties, to con- 
form to all that 
was required of 
him, he prayed 
the Almighty 
that the justice 
of his cause 
might be mani- 
fested, and, at 
the same time, 
stamping his 
foot upon the 
ground, the print 
became __indeli- 
bly affixed to 
the stone. The story rests, no doubt, on 
as firm a foundation as such stories 
mostly do. 

Turton Tower stands about four miles 
north of Bolton-le-Moors, in the county 
of Lancashire, and derives the latter half 
of its name from the high, embattled 
tower which forms the oldest portion of 
it. The tower is of four stories, the 
ground floor, once the great hall, being 
now the dining-room, and the storey 
above it containing the drawing-room, 
the structure having been altered and 
adapted for its modera and more peaceful 
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purposes by William Orrell, who was 
its owner in the latter end of the sixteenth 
century. By him thesmall, narrow open- 
ings with which alone it was provided in 
the days when it served as a stronghold 
against attacks, whether with the object 
of revenge or plunder, and which, in the 
“good old days,” every landlord had 
reason to fear from his neighbour, were 
enlarged, and the pleasant windows with 
which the tower is now lighted were 
inserted. The tower lies at the south- 
west side of the more modern portion of 
the building 


which is ae 


shown in the 
illustration, 
and which 
now consti- 
tutes the 
principal 
part of the 
mansion. 
Although 
more mod- 
ern, this por- 
tion is still 
of very re- 
spectable 
antiquity, 
having been 
added in the 
Elizabethan 
or Jacobean 
period, from 
which prob- 
ably the most 
interesting of 
ourold houses 
date, and the 
main portion 
of the front is in that most interesting 
and picturesque style of which half- 
timbered work is the characteristic 
feature. 

Cobham Hall, five miles west from 
Rochester, was the ancient seat and 
head of the barony of the illustrious 
and far-spreading family of Cobham, 
which became extinct in the time of 
the Commonwealth, and with whom, 
perhaps, the ancient nobility of Kent 
may be said to have expired. The 
estate is now the property of the Darnley 
family, whose predecessor acquired it in 
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the reigns of Queen Anne and George I. 
Cobham Hall is built in the form of a 
half H, and the extremities of the wings 
are terminated with octagonal towers. 
The central part was designed by Inigo 
Jones in 1672; the wings, chiefly built 
by Brook, Lord Cobham, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, exhibit the dates 1582 
and 1594, and have the later Tudor pro- 
jecting mullioned windows, quaintly 
carved cornices, and ornamental door- 
ways; but Jones’s portion is a plain 
facade, with Corinthian pilasters. The 
southern 
front is emi- 
nently Eliza- 
bethan in 
character, 
and the rich 
tones of the 
red_ brick, 
contrasted 
with the vari- 
ously - tinted 
foliage sur- 
rounding the 
house, offer 
the finest 
studies of 
colour. The 
interior is 
elegantly 
fitted up, and 
has a very 
fine _collec- 
tion of pic- 
tures, mostly 
collected by 
the fourth 
Earl of 
Darnley. 
Several belong to the Orléans collection, 
and others came from the Venetian 
collection of Vetturi: they are admirably 
described in “Felix Summerly’s Excur- 
sions,” 1843, to which he appended a full 
catalogue. The park is nearly seven 
miles in circumference and abundantly 
wooded ; the oaks are very large and 
ancient, and there is a noble avenue of 
lime trees, in four rows, extending more 
than a thousand yards. Near the south- 
eastern extremity of the park is a mauso- 
leum chapel, erected at the expense of 
£9,000. Near the stabling is shown a 
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richly-paiuied and gilt State coach, said 
to be that in which Mary Queen of Scots 
rode after her marriage with the Earl of 
Darnley. 
The walk 
from Ro- 
chester, 
through 
the woods 
of the park, 
is a very 
pleasant 
one. Visit- 
ors from 
London 
should 
take an 
early train 
to Graves- 
end, and 
drive -s 
thence by 
Shorne to 
Cobham. 
The near- 
est road is, 
however, 
by Thong. 
The house 
and pic- 
ture gal- 
lery are 
open only 
on Fri- 
days. 
Cards of 
admission 
are issued, 
which can be bought at Cobham, or at 
Rochester or Gravesend. One shilling 
each is charged for these cards, an 
arrangement which obviates all fees 
to the housekeeper. The money thus 
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realised is bestowed on the ‘dispensaries 
at Gravesend and Rochester. This plan 
is an excellent one and deserves to be 
generally 

imitated. 
Cobham 
has enter- 
tained 
=, many 
_ Royal 
acies guests. 
i Elizabeth 
lodged 
here for 
some time 
on one 
of her 
progres- 
ses, and 
Charles I. 
and Hen- 
rie tt a 
Maria, 
after their 
marriage 
at Canter- 
bury, slept 
there on 
their way 
to Lon- 
don, the 
royal pair 
finding all 
the high- 
ways 
strewn 
with roses 
and all 
There was no 
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manner of sweet flowers. 
sign then of the evil days in store when 
Colonel Sand’s troops (1643) pillaged 
the Hall, and sent off five waggons 
loaded with spoil to London. 
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Another Story of H.M. the King. 


By WALTER NATHAN. 


DVERTISEMENT is, perhaps, the 
most striking characteristic of the 
twentieth century. When Macaulay 

wrote, “‘ Advertising is to business what 
steam is to machinery, the great propel- 


ling power,” it is probable he little foresaw 
its gigantic development in modern days. 
A witty gentleman in one of the earliest 
of “Tom Hood’s Comic Annuals” con- 
ceived the idea of a patent pill proprietor 


in love with a Dean’s daughter. The 
affection was mutual, but the Dean 
would not hear of the match. At last 
the despairing lover took an empty house 
opposite the cathedral, bought a magic 
lantern, and employed the time occupied 
by evening service in throwing upon the 
walls of the cathedral passionate appeals 
to the public to buy so-and-so’s tonic, 
purifying, and _ gently-aperient pills. 
Legal measures (according to the tale) 
failing to stop the nuisance, the Dean 
capitulated, and all ended in a happy 
marriage. At the time this tale was 
written doubtless the whimsicality of 
the idea raiseda smile on the face of the 
reader. In this, however, as in many 
more circumstances of modern life, the 
imagination of the fictionist was able 
truly to forecast the march of events. 
It will be within the memory of many 
how legal proceedings had to be taken 
76 


to restrain the too enterprising advertising 
agent from casting magic lantern pictures 
of the goods he was employed to advertise 
on the base of Nelson’s monument and 
the fagade of the National Gallery. It 
is not, however, so generally known that 
a syndicate was formed to advertise by 
throwing magic lantern pictures on the 
walls of St. Paul’s Cathedral; and 
although fortunately stopped in time, 
the matter caused some hours of anxious 
consideration to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Every householder is pain- 
fully conscious that his letter -box is 
constantly filled, not only with circulars, 
but with samples of cocoa, tea, polish 
for grates and furniture, needles, hair- 
pins, and the thousand and one articles 
of modern household consumption, and 
patience is often severely tried by the 
energetic devices of the advertising agent. 
Those in humbler ranks of life can take 
to themselves the consolation that, if 
advertisement in its infinite variety of 
form proves a worry to them, even the 
most exalted are pursued by the same 
annoyarice. 

It would be difficult to estimate the 
number of letters, circulars, and samples 
which are daily addressed to royal per- 
sonages, but they can be numbered by 
the hundred. Their senders must be 
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sanguine individuals to imagine for a 
moment that they come under the per- 
sonal notice of those to whom they are 
addressed, but that they do so imagine 
is proved by the perennial stream of 
circulars, patterns, and samples which 
flow through the Post Office to Windsor, 
Buckingham Palace, Sandringham, and 
Marlborough House. Perhaps one in a 
thousand may be taken notice of, and it 
is on this remote chance that hope is 
sustained. However, to use a sporting 
phrase, even  thousand-to-one-chances 
occasionally “come off,” and by an 
extremely ingenious but simple device 
(which for the future comfort of all 
crowned heads, princes, philanthropists, 
editors, Cabinet ministers, railway direc- 
tors, cycle company and gold mining 
promoters and other potentates we shall 
carefully abst iin from specifying) a letter 
one day found its way into the hands of 
our Sovereign when Prince of Wales, and 
was personally opened by His Royal 
Highness, when out tumbled the photo- 
graph of a man with an abnormally big 
head, bearing underneath the written 
designation— 


“THE MAN OF IDEAS.” 


The Prince gazed at the photograph, 
and turning to a gentleman in the room, 
inquired :— 

“Do you know anything about this?” 

“Oh!” replied the gentleman, “ that— 
the man with the big head I call him— 
yes, he forwards a circular letter or photo 
on the average once a week. He wants 
your Royal Highness to establish, or be 
patron of, a school for the cultivation of 
ideas. I think he sells ideas also. I am 
afraid I have destroyed all the circulars.” 

“It does not matter,” replied the 
Prince. “If his head be his warehouse 
he certainly has a capacious one.” Say- 
ing which, he tore the photo across, and 
threw it into the waste-paper basket. 

More than a year subsequently H.R.H. 
was walking, gun in hand, conversing 
with Lord A. They were traversing a 
field in Norfolk, and were much ahead 
of their attendants. 

“ Well A.,” said the Prince, “I am sorry 
to lose you, but no doubt the course you 
intend adopting is a wise one.” 


“Tt is the only one I can think of,” 
replied Lord A. “I have not the same 
affection for the land which some have; 
still, the place has been ours these three 
hundred years, and it is worth a struggle 
to keep it. I reckon I shall save £5,000 
a year, and by letting the town house 
get another £700. In six years there will 
be nearly £35,000, and by that time the 
extension of the town on the west may 
enable me to sell some land for building. 
It’s a chance, and that’s all.” 

“Ostracism for six years will be a 
severe trial to your patience,” returned 
the Prince. 

“There will be sport of almost every 
kind, some of which will be quite new 
to me. The scenery is varied and beauti- 
ful, and the people interesting and lively 
—somewhat too lively in parts, if what I 
hear is true—and if I find I desire an 
occasional return to the luxuries of 
civilisation, I can always run down to 
San Francisco or Victoria. Of course I 
would rather remain here, but as long as 
I do my liabilities will only increase.” 

Thus conversing, they had reached the 
exit of the field, a five-barred gate, upon 
which a man was sitting smoking a short 
briar-root pipe. A very remarkable 
figure he presented. A pair of long, thin 
legs dangled from hips of gigantic 
dimensions, well suited to the massy 
thorax, long brawny arms and monstrous 
head which completed the upper part of 
his person. He was sitting perfectly 
upright. Observing the two gentlemen 
approach, he descended, and politely 
opened the gate for them to pass. It 
was then seen how inadequate to the 
support of his body were his poor thin 
legs. He bent forward from the middle 
like a note of interrogation, but main- 
tained his range of ‘vision by cocking his 
head on one side and fixing a pair of 
large, bright brown eyes on the gentle- 
men as they passed. 

“I have seen that face somewhere 
before,” remarked the Prince, who, like 
most Royal personages, has a remarkably 
good memory, “ but I cannot recall when. 
Yet so extraordinary a figure should 
have impressed the attendant circum- 
stances on my mind.” 

“That is because your Royal High- 
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ness has never seen my body before,” said 
the man, whose following footsteps had 
been unnoticed upon the soft turf, “and 
only my face in a photograph, which, 
together with this petition, I have had 
the honour of forwarding from time to 
time to your Royal Highness.” 

“Ah! Indeed,” replied the Prince. 
“You are the person who styles himself 
the Man of Ideas?” 

“TI am, your Royal Highness,” replied 
the man. “I wish to establish an 
institution for the cultivation of ideas, 
and as your Royal Highness is kind 
enough to afford the support of your 
patronage to new and beneficial indus- 
tries, I venture to hope, if your Royal 
Highness will be kind enough to read 
this paper, that you will see fit to accord 
me the support of your great name in 
my endeavour to better fit the coming 
generation for the ever increasing struggle 
for existence.” 

“ Really, Mr. Lightfly,” remarked the 
Prince, glancing at the name at the foot 
of the paper which had been put into his 
hand, “ you have adopted a very irregular 
mode of approaching me. You have, I 
presume, sufficient knowledge of the 
world to be aware that if I once gave 
ear to personal applications of this kind, 
my privacy would be gone. I cannot, 
therefore, consider your request. If, how- 
ever, you proceed in a more regular and 
orthodox manner, I will at least read 
your paper.” Saying which, the Prince 
returned the paper to its author and 
walked on. 

“T meet with very extraordinary 
applications,” said the Prince to Lord A. 
as they walked on, “but this one is 
certainly novel.” 

“| wonder if he could suggest an idea 
how to pay off my mortgages,” laughed 
Lord A. “I should Jike his views on the 
subject.” 

The Prince laughed and shook his 
head. 

The next day H.R.H. had placed before 
him an envelope which had been left by 
hand, and on which was written: ‘ For- 
warded by permission of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales.” It contained the 
following petition, but not couched in 
the usual petition terms, Leing something 
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of a jumble between them and a trade 
circular. 

“To H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Duke of Cornwall, K.G., K.P., K.T., 
&c., &c. 

“May it please your Royal Highness. 

“The future of a nation lies in the 
hands of its youth. The welfare of Great 
Britain is the immediate concern of every 
Englishman, and no Englishman has 
shown a greater solicitude for the welfare 
of his country than your Royal Highness. 

“The needs of improved education, 
both mental and physical, have long 
been conceded by advanced thinkers of 
all parties and sections, and among these 
your Royal Highness has ever been pre- 
eminent. But although vast amounts 
have been expended both publicly and 
privately, it is generally admitted the 
results are not commensurate to the 
outlay. 

“T venture to suggest that the cause 
of this lies in the neglect of two branches 
of training. The power of observation 
and the power of inception. 

“The brain assimilation of the im- 


Pressions coming to it through the eyes 
is terribly deficient throughout every class 
of the community. To state that not one 
individual in ten can give an accurate 
account of the simplest series of events 


ten minutes after those events have 
occurred is much to understate the fact. 
With the powers of observation so faulty 
it cannot be marvelled that the power of 
deduction is even more faulty, and that 
of inception almost nil. 

“ Although Ferrier’s experiments were 
for years held convincing of the fact that 
the centres of sensation and motion were 
of distinct locality in the brain, more 
recent discovery has tended to contradict 
this, and to declare the sensatory and 
motor centres are inextricably connected. 
Be this as it may, both Ferrier and Victor 
Horsley and all other workers in brain 
physiology have been utterly unable to 
discover, or even to surmise, the origin of 
ideas. “ 

“Without venturing to dogmatise 
where such eminent scientists have failed, 
I think there can be little doubt that the 
cultivation of observation and deduction 
by stimulating whatever portion of the 
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“J have seen that face somewhere before,” remarked the Prince. 
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brain these powers are derived from tends 
by the same exercise to the production 
of ideas. 

“T have been led to this conclusion by 
experiment on myself and others, and 
have stimulated by exercise the power of 
producing ideas to an indefinite extent on 
any matter or subject, the primary data 
of which are submitted to me. 

“That a school of training, cultivation, 
and enlargement of national ideas would 
be of service to the youth of this country 
I humbly submit, and if your Royal 
Highness will grant me the authority of 
your patronage, I do not doubt the 
establishment of such a school could be 
accomplished. 

“In the meantime I am prepared to 
submit ideas on any subject whatever at 
a very reasonable fee. 

“I. Plots for novels and stories. 

“II. Schemes for development of estates 
suffering from agricultural depression, 
extrication from financial difficulties, and 
adjustment of incomes. 

“III. Novel ideas for game preserva- 
tion, advertising, the management of 
social and family affairs, travelling, pre- 
servative media for health, and destructive 
weapons and implements of war. Ideas 
for inventions, and improvements on 
existing inventions. 

“I will not attempt to disguise from 
your Royal Highness that I am urgently 
in want of a regular income, as the culti- 
vation of extreme brain activity, which 
my enthusiasm in the matter has carried 
to an excessive extent, has developed the 
power of cerebration at the expense of my 
legs, from which all the nourishment has 
been drawn, causing atrophy of muscles, 
and crippling me to an extent which 
prevents me from carrying on my original 
business of a surveyor. The cultivation 
of ideas, which was at first my hobby, 
must now stand as a means of living, 
and if your Royal Highness will see fit to 
grant my prayer, not only would the 
future prosperity of the coming g+nera- 
tion be assured, but I should find a means 
of honestly and beneficially earning the 
cost of subsistence. 


‘“And your petitioner willever pray, &c., 


* ROBERT LIGHTFLY.” 


His Royal Highness having read this 
extraordinary production, continued 
looking at it for some minutes. He 
then rose, and walking out to the lawn, 
joined Lord A., who was taking a 
final look at a spot endeared by many 
agreeable associations, from which he 
was about to part for many years. 

“T shall see you in town before you 
leave,” said the Prince, wringing Lord 
A.’s hand. 

“I hope so,” returned A. “I shall 
be at least a fortnight before my prepara- 
tions are complete, and I shall not go 
before I see you again, Sir. I shall walk 
to the station. Everything has been sent 
on, and Parker has taken the tickets. [ 
am too late for the 11.45, so I shall go 
by the 1.15.” 

“‘T will walk to the road with you,” 
replied his Royal Highness. 

He walked on a few steps in silence, 
when the Prince, observing the paper 
which he still carried in his left hand, 
gave it to Lord A.,saying, “ As you pass 
the ‘Dolphin’ you might intimate to 
this man that it is useless waiting in this 
neighbourhood, for I cannot possibly do 
anything for him.” 

Lord A. looked throughthe paper. “I 
do.not understand a single word of it,” 
he said. 

“No?” said the Prince. “Two points 
seem pretty clear. That he is hard up, 
and is a cripple. Give him this five- 
pound note, as from yourself; and you 
may add, also from yourself, that if he 
thinks less and rides a bicycle, perhaps 
the nourishment at present wanting in 
his legs may descend from the brain 
into its original location. Good-bye, I 
shall see you again before you leave 
England.” 

Lord A. went along the road. From 
time to time he glanced at the paper. 
“Development of estates—extrication 
from financial difficulties—adjustment 
of incomes,” he muttered. “I wonder if 
he could suggest anything to me. At 
any rate, I'll ask him.” 

Turning into a respectable village inn, 
he asked the landlord for Mr. Lightfly, 
and was shown into the coffee-room, 
where the man with the big head was 
seated at a table. No one else was in 
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the room, and the landlord closed the 
door and left them alone. 

“H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has 
directed me to return you this paper and 
to inform you he cannot consider the 
request contained therein.” 

“TI am sorry,” replied Lightfly. “I am 
sure the scheme would be beneficial, and 
with the 
Prince’s 
patronage 
would 
soon have 
been an 
accom- 
plished 
fact.” 

“T have 
read the 
paper 
myself,” 
replied 
Lord A., 
“but I 
cannot 
say I per- 
fectly un- 
derstand 
it, except 
that you 
suffer 
from 
weakness 
of the 
legs, 
which you 
attribute 
to the 
excessive 
brain ex- 
ertion.” 

* Fa, 
replied 
Lightfly ; 
“there is 
only a 
certain amount of nourishment capable 
of being taken up, and if one part of the 
body be unduly exercised some other part 
must suffer. In my case my brain has 
drawn the extra nourishment required 
from my legs.” 

“Perhaps if you were to think less, and 
ride a bicycle, the nourishment would be 
restored to its proper place.” 


No. 49. April, 1907. 
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“Perhaps so,” replied Lightfly,”“ but 
in order to obtain food I must earn 

money, and I can't earn it riding a 

bicycle. Better to have one part devoid 
of nourishment than the whole system.” 

“ Very true,” replied Lord A., “and if 

this five-pound note will be useful, it is 

quite at yourservice, and, indeed, I should 
like a talk 

with you, 

and you 

may con- 

sider it 

your fee.” 

“ Thank 
you, my 
lord,” re- 
turned 
Lightfly. 
“TI trust I 
may be of 
some ser- 
vice to 
you.” 

“Tn the 
first 
place,” 
said Lord 
A., “what 
do you 
mean by 
cultivat- 
ing ideas? 
I always 
thought 
they were 
of spon- 
taneous 
growth 
and could 
not be 


“ H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has directed me to return 
you this paper.” 


“you can force them like grapes, and I 
know of no naturally-grown grape which 
equals in flavour the hot-house muscat. 
So some stimulated ideas are better than 
natural ones.” 

“T should like an experience,” said 
Lord A. “How can I generate an 
idea?” 

“Sit perfectly 


still, regard some 


G 
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uninteresting object, such as your thumb- 
nail, intently. Try to empty your mind 
of all thought, and the first impression 
which passes through it will be an idea. 
Now try. When I say ‘ Well, tell me 
your thought,’ that will be an _ idea. 
Well?” said Lightfly, after a minute or 
two's interval. 

“| thought I should like something to 
drink,” said Lord A. 

“The body—always the body,” mut- 
tered Lightfly, “ no spirituality.” 

“don’t mind spirits if you have soda- 
water,” said Lord A., who had indistinctly 
caught the murmur. 

Lightfly rose with an effort and rang 
the bell. The landlord brought brandy 
and soda. “Help yourself, my lord,” 
said Lightfly. Lord A. took a long 
draught and said “ Don’t you take any?” 
“No,” returned the other, “I find stimu- 
lants dull the impression of ideas.” ‘Ah, 
indeed!” said A. “Perhaps so ; at any 
rate I never had an idea of any use to 
me. Butto business. I have just twenty 
minutes to spare before my train starts, 
and my position is a perplexing one. 
Do you think you could advise me in 
that time?” “ Doubtless I could,” replied 
Lightfly, “but it will depend greatly 
how long your statement takes. I must 
have full data. But in any event, since 
H.R.H. will not countenance my effort:, 
I shall return to London, and I may as 
well travel by your train as any other; ” 
and he rang the bell and ordered a fly 
to convey him to the station. 

“Very well,” replied A.; “the facts 
are these: “ My estate in B—— brings 
in £7,000 a year, and is mortgaged for 
£115,000 at 44 per cent., which makes the 
interest £ 5,175,somy net income is £1,825, 
I have also my town house which I 
occupy, but which I reckon would let 
for £700 a year. That is unencumbered. 
Those are my total assets. With regard 
to liabilities, the £115,000 of course 
excepted, there are a few thousand, but 
exactly how much I don’t know. The 
worst of it is, my expenses are about 
£6,000, although I have cut ’em down 
as far as possible, and every year I am 
running £4,000 to £5,000 further in debt, 
and they won’t lend another penny on 
the land, and I’m deuced unlucky in all 
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my specs, If,” continued Lord A. after 
a moment’s pause, * you can get me out 
of this fix without my leaving England | 
shall consider you a man of genius and 
recompense you in proportion to your 
abilities.” 

“Is your mortgagee a company or 
individual ?” 

“ An individual.” 

“Then the old-fashioned plan of 
marrying his daughter might be re- 
sorted to.” 

“It might—if he had a daughter, which 
he hasn’t, and if I were not already 
married—which I am.” 

“Oh! that’s nothing.” 

“Isn’t it though,” returned Lord A. 
with warmth. “I think it is, and if you 
were responsible for Lady A.’s bills, so 
would you. Perhaps, however, you're 
not married yourself?” 

“No, no, my lord, you mistake my 
meaning. I referred to the plan, which 
was only a passing suggestion. Old, 
indeed, but useful and effective at times. 
Now your town house. Where is it?” 

“In —— Square.” 

“What frontage?” 

“T don’t know. Double house, entrance 
in middle, rooms each side. Pretty good 
frontage, I should say. It’s the corner of 
—— Street.” 

“ Corner of 


fly. 


Street ! ” cried Light- 
“ Any garden?” 

“Yes,” returned A., “a good one for a 
London house.” 

“ Freehold and unencumbered ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then, my lord, give me the manage- 


ment of your property in Square for 
one year, and carte blanche to act as I 
think fit,and at the end of that time you 
shall see the end of your encumbrances 
plainly, even if you are not absolutely 
free, as I hope and believe you will be.” 

“What is your plan?” 

“Nay, my lord, I am trying to gain a 
living by my ideas. I cannot give them 
away.” 

“Nor ‘do I wish you to do so. To 
confide my town house to the absolute 
control of a perfect stranger, without 
knowing either his antecedents or what 
he is going to do with the place, is not 
to be thought of. If you will not confide 
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your plans, at any rate I must have 
some details and references respecting 
yourself, and I will then consider the 
matter. In the meantime, if you intend 
travelling by the train I am going by, I 
will talk with you on the journey.” 

“Your requests are reasonable, my 
lord,” returned Lightfly, “ and I can give 
you references as to honesty which | 
think will satisfy you.” 

“Now, if we are going by the 1.15 we 
had better bestarting. I see the landlord 
has the trap at the door.” 

Lightfly, after discharging his bill, 
mounted the trap, and Lord A. seated 
himself by his side. 

“T’ll see your references during the 
week,” said Lord A. 

It may interest the reader to learn how 
(the references given by Mr. Lightfly 
being highly satisfactory) that gentleman 
fulfilled his promise of getting Lord A. 
out of his financial difficulties. 

He made a plan of the house and 
garden in Square, and going to 
various builders who were in a position 
to enter into large contracts without 
outside financial aid, succeeded in agree- 
ing for the carrying out of his plan ata 
cost of £78,000, The plan was to pull 
down the existing mansion, and on its 
site erect two buildings, leaving between 
them a sufficient space to form an 
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entrance court running the length of the 
garden. The frontage on —— Street 
was sufficient for the erection of nine 
mansions, and the court from —— 
Square, which Lightfly designed, gave 
frontage for another seven mansions. 
This totalled sixteen mansions in all, 
each carrying eight flats, which let on an 
average of £230 a flat. At the end of 
two years the account stood as follows :— 


Cr. £ 


By interest, 
£78,000 at 5 
per cent. 

»» taxes, light- 
ing, repairs, 
maintenance, 
door-keepers, 
etc. - : 
balance 


Dr. £ 
To rents (128 
flats, averag- 


ing £230 per 
- 29,440 
aa 


- 


3,900 
annum) 


3,200 
- 22,340 


£29,440 


To balance, net'rental, £22,340. 


£29,440 


On this magnificent income, secured 
on substantial and attractive residences, 
constantly let, Lord A. was enabled to 
borrow £122,000 in addition to the 
£78,000 already advanced for building. 
This sum freed his estate in B——shire, 
and entirely emancipated him from those 
liabilities which had weighed so heavily 
on him for years, before fortune threw in 
his way the Man with Ideas. 


“ Lord A. looked through the paper.” 
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THE COMING OPERA SEASON. 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


OWARDS the close of the Mapleson 
7” vegime musical people shook their 
heads, and declared that opera in 
London was doomed to die. The losses 
which the late Colonel Mapleson had 
incurred were quoted; capitalists fought 
shy of the increasing charges levied by 
artists of repute, and the humorous 
journals of the period declared that 
young and 
good - look- 
ing lady 
choristers 
were as ex- 
tinct as the 
Dodo, and 
that opera 
could not be 
carried on 
without a 
chorus. Such, 
then, was the 
depressing 
state of 
affairs in 
the early 
eighties. 

At this 
period the 
energetic 
Augustus 
Harris 
loomed large 
in the theat- 
rical world. 
He ran pan- 
tomimes and 
similarenter- 
tainments ; he was a first-rate judge of 
Stage scenery ; hard work had no terrors 
for him. He was popular with the 
public, and he had learnt the art of 
making use of other people. Determined 
to give opera a fair chance, the future 
“ Druriolanus ” evolved a scheme whereby 
the best talent was to be engaged 
and new dresses to be provided for a 
chorus which was composed of comely 
lasses and men with fresh, tuneful voices. 
He secured Signor Bevignani’s services as 


SIGNOR CARUSO. 


conductor, and he acquired the right to 
give a number of works whose drawing 
powers were beyond all doubt. Having 
made these arrangements, the astute 
Harris turned to the ladies and gentle- 
men, who, in America, would be dubbed 
“the smart set,” and tearfully assured 
them (with one hand upon his heart and 
the other in his pocket) that he could not 
place his 
entire  fcr- 
tune at their 
disposal, 
ready though 
he was to 
tisk a _ por- 
tion of it. A 
few days 
later the 
leading 
people in 
society (in- 
cluding 
those who 
had been 
promoted 
from the 
commercial 
masses) sub- 
scribed for 
most of the 
boxes and 
many of the 
stalls. With- 
in the next 
three or four 
summers the 
annual Cov- 
ent Garden season had become the musical 
event of the year, and crowded houses 
gladdened the shareholders’ hearts. 
Magnificent, too, were some of the casts. 
Imagine “Les Huguenots” with Jean 
de Reszké, brother Edouard as the bluff 
Marcel, Maurel as de Nevers, Albani as 
Valentine, Melba—who in those days 
could give a good account of herself in 
the most florid music—as Marguérite, and 
Plancon as Saint Bris. Harris’s successor, 
Maurice Grau, also “ presented” many an 
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opera under equally 
brilliant conditions, 
and with results that 
were highly beneficial 
to the operatic trea- 
sury. His reign, how- 
ever, Was a compara- 
tively short one, and 
upon his retiring, the 
present syndicate took 
upon their shoulders 
the burden which Grau 
was frankly glad to 
lay down. 

The coming season, 
which will be in full 
swing by the begin- 
ning of May, has all 
the elements of popu- 
larity. For though the 
powers-that-be have not pledged them- 
selves to set aside the works of Mozart 
in favour of the home-made article, they 
have appointed Mr. P. Pitt (one of the 
Covent Garden accompanists) “ Musical 
Director.”” Nor are the claims of our 
singers forgotten. Gertruce the Nurse, 


Anina, Inez, and Martha are (it is said) 


M. JOURNET AS ESCAMILLO. 


to be offered to various 
winsome London 
lasses, while similar 
positions may be 
allotted to our “ Ballad 
Concert” _ baritones 
and tenors. Caruso, 
of course, will sing 
Radamés, Il Ducca, 
Rodolfo, and, perhaps, 
Cavaradossi—unless a 
substitute can be found. 
The Opera is run on 
commercial principles, 
and it is recognised 
that Caruso is the 
winning card in the 
pack. Nowadays the 
announcement that 
Madame Melba is to 
sing Juliette has little effect upon the 
attendance ; directly Caruso is “ billed,” 
the box office is besieged by a crowd 
of the distinguished artists’ admirers. 
Should our Royal Academy of Music, 
or some similar institution, produce 
a second Caruso who is content to 
sing for a fee which will enable the 
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syndicate to exploit him to their advan- 
tage, he soon would find himself in 
Caruso’s shoes. Judged by the available 
British talent, the good Caruso is un- 
likely to be supplanted in this manner. 
Chief amongst the other artists who are 
engaged is Signor Sammarco, who, in 
his native Italy, is‘known as “ the Caruso 
amongst baritones.” The roundness of 
his voice, combined with its sympathetic 
quality, must have made many of his 
student listeners 
jealous, and _ the 
care with which he 
studies his réles 
cannot be too 
highly commended. 
Welcome, too, is 
the news that M. 
Journet will return 
—to sing Leporello, 
Méfiste, and the 
other parts in which 
his particularly fine 
voice is heard to 
such advantage. 
The syndicate also 
is to be congratu- 
lated on having 
secured the services 
of Mlle. Destinn, 
who probably will 
be heard as Donna 
Anna, Nedda, and, 
possibly, as Floria 
Tosca. If she 
appears in Puccini's 
dramatic(and lurid) 
work, her success, 
both as singer and 
actress, should be 
a foregone  con- 
clusion. Mme. Melba also is engaged ; 
Signor Scotti, the elegant and debonair 
charmeur, pays his eighth return visit to 
a stage which he adorns ; and if‘ Otello” 
is revived, Signor Franceschini (who 
understands the art of declaiming with- 
out losing control of tone or tune) pro- 
bably will be invited to sing the title- 
vole. There is a talk of giving “La 
Gioconda,” with as many stars as can be 
induced to take part in the representa- 
tion and it is not impossible that 
Madame Calvé’s Carmen will rejoice the 


SIGNOR SAMMARCO AS SCARPIA. 


hearts of her admirers, many of whom 
prefer her Carmen to all others. 

It is customary at this time of the 
year for music-critics to badger the 
management with suggestions—many of 
which almost amount to a peremptory 
demand. The lyric version of “‘ The Idiot 
Boy; or, Dumb but Innocent,” is 
seriously compared with “Faust”; in- 
fluential members of the syndicate are 
begged to give a Balfe cycle, and quaint 

cranks implore the 
directors to have 
every opera sung in 
English. Happily, 
the management 
turns a deaf ear to 
foolish requests and 
cajoleries, and the 
usual stock reper- 
toive is drawn upon, 
a few novelties and 
revivals being 
added, while “ im- 
possible” engage- 
ments are not even 
contemplated. At 
the same time, the 
public is apt to 
grumble if it does 
not get the best for 
its money — the 
ardent amateur 
considers that the 
cast should be good 
in every respect. 
A performance of 
“Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera” certainly is 
incomplete without 
a competent Ulrica, 
and though Mer- 
cutio may succeed in defending an 
unvocal Stephano from a quarrelsome 
Gregorio, his trusty Toledo will not 
shield the page from the attacks of the 
critic's pen. Stephano, Frasquita, 
Mercedes, and Siebel (how well Fritzi 
Scheff used to sing it!) can be made 
most attractive when entrusted to cap- 
able singers, and the difference between 
Signora Giaconia’s Maddalena and that 
of a lady from the Fatherland who 
attempted it last summer clearly points 
a moral. The manner in which Musetta 
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has been cast furnishes another instance. 
The character is one requiring an intel- 
ligent and experienced artist, while the 
music—especially that of the “‘ Valse "— 
calls for a full, amouveuse voice. When 
Mlle. de Lussan has sung the réle, the 
second act has greatly benefited thereby ; 
it, therefore, seems advisable to again allot 
it to an artist of Mlle. de Lussan’s calibre. 

The early part 
of the season 
should _ gladden 
the “ Wagnerite ” 
element, for a 
number of even- 
ings are to be 
devoted to per- 
formances of that 
astounding collec- 
tion of works 
known as “The 
Ring.” “Die Got- 
terdammering,” 
“Die Walkiire,” 
“Das Rheingold,” | 
and “Siegfried” 
figure in the pro- 
gramme for the 
first month—two 
representations of 
each having been 
arranged. “Die 
Meistersinger” 
also is included in 
the Wagner cycle, 
Owing, probably, 
to the fact that its 
drawing powers 
again were proved 
during the recent 
German season in 
London. Should 
Mr. Bispham be 
available for the véle of Beckmesser, it is 
to be hoped that he will be heard in the 
part. There are several other artists who 
appear to advantage in this character, 
but it is doubtful if any one of them can 
approach “ David Beckmesser Bispham,”’ 
as they used to dub him in the free and 
independent United States, of which he 
is so shining a light. He has, in his 
time, gained many successes—both in 
England and in America—but his Beck- 
messer will be remembered for all time 
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as one of the finest impersonations ever 
achieved by a Covent Garden baritone— 
or by mortal man. In this connection it 
may interest the inquiring reader to learn 
that “Die Meistersinger” has won a 
certain measure of favour in Italy—of 
all places! At one time Signor Scotti 
used to sing the rvéle of Hans Sachs in 
various Italian opera houses, a feat which 
Signor Sammarco 
also. has _soper- 
formed. As “Les 
Maitres Chan- 
teurs,” the work 
also is popular at 
the Opéra, Paris— 
where not so many 
years ago “ Lohen- 
grin” and “ Tann- 
haduser” at first 
met with a most 
frigid reception. 
“ Lohengrin ” was 
received with 
booing and brick- 
bats and “ Tann- 
hauser” failed to 
please the captious 
critics of the day ; 
indeed, one of the 


fraternity only 
found praise for 
the dogs which 


were led on at the 
close of the first 
act. In the present 
year of enlighten- 
ment “ Lohen- 
grin” charms tout 
Paris, and every 
fort ténor is glad 
of the opportunity 
to sing the truly 
arduous part of Tannhaduser. Thus does 
time work wonders! Should either of 
these operas be given during the coming 
season, we may hear M. Journet as Hein- 
rich der Vogler and the Landgraf. It 
will be remembered that he has sung them 
before—and with considerable success. 

The summer season will be followed (a 
couple of months later) by one of Italian 
opera, and the Carl Rosa Company will © 
give performances at Covent Garden from 
the middle of December next. 
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HE two sisters, Miss Kathleen and 
Miss Letitia Montgomery, who col- 
laborate under the pen-name of 

“K. L. Montgomery,” sprang into fame 
by the well-deserved success of their novel, 


“The Cardinal’s Pawn.” They were 
born, but not bred, in Ireland, de- 
scendants of the Montgomerys, of Co. 
Kildare. Among their forbears on the 
mother’s side of the house were Oliver 
Goldsmith and Charles Phillips, author 
of the “ Life of Curran,” and friend and 
colleague of the famous Irish orator 
in the agitated days of “Young Ire- 
land.” The Montgomery sisters owed 
their first literary encouragement to 
Charlotte M. Yonge, but until the success 
of their first novel, referred to above, 
they did not recognise that their line 
would be likely to take the direction of 
historical fiction. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that the highways and byways 
of history possess an intense interest for 
them. In painting epochs, in delineating 
individual and class traits, in portray- 
ing historical environment and social and 
domestic conditions of a distant and un- 
familiar past, they aim at essential truth. 
This fidelity is even more apparent in 
their latest romance, “ The Ark of the 
Curse,” than in * The Cardinal’s Pawn.” 
The story is closely linked with that un- 
happy and proscribed race known as the 
Cagots, who dwelt on the borderland of 
France and Spain, were held inabhorrence, 
and in those superstitious times, the 
sixteenth century, were supposed to be 
under a curse, their contact pollution. 
They were compelled to herd together in 
their own villages or in designated 
quarters of towns, and, though they 
possessed certain ill-defined legal rights, 





all men, in the rude and somewhat law- 
less freedom of the age when might was 
the chief basis of right, were their open 
enemies and oppressors. 

The story opens with the capture of 
the De Lavedan stronghold by a younger 
scion of the family, and the death of the 
head of the house, who leaves behind 
him a beautiful widow scarcely more 
than a child in years. Her he intrusts 
before his death to a faithful attendant 
under the strongest injunctions that, until 
the birth of her expected child, she shall 
take refuge among the despised Cagots, 
where alone her husband thinks she will 
be safe from the pursuit of his victorious 
brother. Her masterful lord has little 
consideration for his wife in making this 
arrangement, but his one hope is to 
baulk the younger brother’s ambition by 
securing his widow's safety till the suc- 
cession of the elder branch is assured by 
the birth of an heir. Thenceforward we 
follow with tireless interest the fortunes 
of the young and beautiful woman, in 
her sojourn among the strange and de- 
spised race, in her wanderings for safety 
among the inhospitable Pyrenean moun- 
tains, in the toils in which she becomes 
involved by the machinations of those 
who are determined on her destruc- 
tion, in her efforts to escape the sinister 
pursuit of the licentious and unscru- 
pulous “ bird-fowler,” until she finds rest 
at last in the only arms that in all 
France seem to offer her safety and 
peace. Whose arms they are we leave 
the reader to discover. 

An historical novel, if it is to obtain 
more than an ephemeral popularity, must 
possess something more than a romantic 
story. It must bear internal evidence of 
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truth, and of an earnest effort to realise 
the truth; not so much absolute truth in 
the use of historic events as fidelity to 
the habits, customs, speech, and even the 
thought of the times and the people 
amidst which its action passes. It is 
very evident that the authors of “ The 
Ark of the Curse” have made a careful 
study of the period they have chosen, of 
its social conditions, its political and re- 
ligious movements, or they could not 
convey to the reader, unfamiliar with the 
epoch, so strong a conviction of the 
accuracy of the scenes they delineate. 
These evidences appear on almost 
every page—in describing the ways of 
the Cagots; in the loose speech of the 
love-fowler, Valdecarzana, filled with 
metaphors from the art of the bird- 
fowler ; in the scenes of the road and the 
market-place ; in the uncouth supersti- 
tions and rude manners of noble and 
peasant alike. The pictures are very 
vivid and convincing. As an example, 
we quote part of a description of a 
bull-fight, on which Sorel de Lavedan 
stumbles in her flight :-— 

“The roar tore up once more across 
the scarped hillside and drew Sorel’s 
eyes to a meadow just below, where a 
bull ring, with a hedge of spectators at 
respectful distance, scored the turf. A 
magnificent black bull, head down, sods 
flying under hoofs, was scouring down 
the course towards a green-clad figure 
deploying a scarlet cloth. As the great 
head lunged, the man avoided ; poised on 
a leaping-pole, he floated over the 
creature’s back, striking a dart with a 
weighted handle into it as he went. 
The bull, bewildered and stung, wheeled ; 
the lithe leap was taken once more; the 
animal charged back to the other end of 
the plain, while its adversary kissed 
fingers in recognition of vehement 
shouts around—‘ Viva Valdecarzana ! Viva 
l'Oiseleuy d’Amour!’ 

“‘ The bull, peppered by a shower of darts 
from the men posted at the other end, was 
bearing thunderously down again, but 
the Love-fowler had altered his methods. 
He ran backwards, tripping as though 
treading a measure in the Louvre, flirt- 
ing the scarlet now to left, now to right, 
but always in the sight of the creature 
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almost, not quite, upon him, so well did 
the trained feet of the man keep their 
distance. Round and up the course 
once more, then a flash of red, the 
threatening horns and eyes muffled in the 
folds cast by an expert wrist, the green- 
glad figure astride in a jaunty attitude 
on the neck of the blindfolded animal. 
And the shouts went up once more.” 

It is always interesting to know how 
an author works, and especially is the 
modus scribendi of collaborators a matter 
of curious inquiry by readers. In this 
case we are told that the Misses Mont- 
gomery write with one mind, “one per- 
haps fulfilling the office of stoker, while 
the other acts as the man at the wheel.” 
That is to say, we presume, that one 
keeps the craft on her course, while the 
other supplies the fuel; and, presum- 
ably also, these occupations are alter- 
nated. “The Ark of the Curse” has 
been exceedingly well received by the 
critical world, and deservedly so. Itisa 
work of power, of absorbing interest, 
of very skilful characterisation. The 
authors are now engaged on a Jacobin 
romance, of which Simon Lord Lovat 
forms the central figure. 

In Mr. Alfred Wilson Barrett’s novels 
the plot’s the thing, but we shall not rob 
the reader of “ The House Over the Way ” 
of one tittle of his breathless ardour in 
pursuit of the mystery so deftly woven in 
the early chapters, and so tragically dis- 
closed in the later. Weshalldo no more 
than hint how near the hero comes to 
losing his heroine, and how the reader, 
unless he be especially acute, is like to miss 
the real clue to the solution until it stands 
revealed to him. ‘That, of course, is the 
art of the writer of sensational fiction, an 
art in which Mr. Wilson Barrett possesses 
no little skill. “The House Over the 
Way” is the latest of his books. It is 
written in the first person, by no less an 
actor than the hero himself, in the form 
of a narrative composed contempo- 
raneously with the events narrated, a 
familiar device of course which, while it 
is manifestly artificial, enforces the reader’s 
absorption in the story by compelling 
him to follow its development with some 
reflection of the passionate interest of one 
of the persons most deeply concerned in 
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it. This is Arthur Blackwood, who falls 
deeply in love with Elsie Gray, the ward 
of a wealthy London merchant, who takes 
a house “over the way” from that in 
which our hero lives. At first the course 
of love runs with enchanting ease, but 
no experienced novel reader will be 
misled thereby into anticipating a prim- 
rose path all the way. Soon his worst 
forebodings are justified, for Arthur is 
first forbidden the house where his lady- 
love lives; then her guardian informs 
him that an insup¢ rable bar to a marriage 
with his ward has 
arisen, and, when 
the distracted lover 
appeals to the 
lady, she confirms 
all that her guar- 
dian has said—she 
loves him dearly 
still, but she can 
never wed him, 
but whyshe cannot 
must for ever re- 
main a profound 
secret. Naturally 
no self-respecting 
lover would calmly 
accept so mys- 
terious a dismissal 
as that, and we 
who read over his 
shoulder become 
as keen as he to 
get to the bottom 
of it. We prowl 
about the house; 
we bribe the ser- 
vants; we gradu- 
ally learn many distressing things. We 
learn that Elsie is ill, and that her illness 
has some singular symptoms. We learn 
that there is a new housekeeper, and that 
her name is Mrs. Cathcart. In the midst 
of our tribulation we take into our confi- 
dence Joseph Legrand, a French doctor 
in the neighbouring town, e centric and 
clever, with a “ quick eager brain,” who 
careers over the country on a motor 
quadricycle, which he has named “ Teuf- 
Teuf ;”" and when, in Legrand’s surgery, 
we discover a startling likeness between 
the new housekeeper and a woman who 
was convicted years ago of murdering 
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her own husband by poison, it is plain 
to the dullest that our poor Elsie is in 
the meshes of some dastardly plot that it 
becomes our bounden duty to unravel in 
the most expeditious manner. 

So far and no farther may we venture 
to go in summarising the story Mr. 
Wilson Barrett has invented with much 
ingenuity. For the rest, the book itself 
must be sought. Vivid and subtle 
characterisation must not be looked for ; 
the French doctor Legrand is the most 
original and carefully-drawn portrait in 
the group of cha- 
racters. Nor is it 
a psychological 
novel, or a novel 
of adventure, or a 
study of a strange 
and unfamiliar 
eavironment, but 
a romance of melo- 
dramatic intensity, 
and that is the 
essential quality of 
all Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s work. 

The author isa 
son of the late 
Wilson Barrett, 
the distinguished 
actor and play- 
wright. He was 
educated at Brigh- 
ton and at Edin- 
burgh University, 
and studied medi- 
cine. He has 
travelled exten- 
sively, and has 
lived in many parts of the world, Paris, 
Italy and New Zealand; and has had 
opportunities therefore of studying life 
in many countries, and under very varied 
conditions. He married Miss Hamilton, 
a niece of Sir Frederick Hamilton, Bart., 
and has for some time now been a resi- 
dent of Warwickshire. Besides his latest 
work, his principal novels have been 
“A Soldier’s Love” and “ The Silver 
Pin.” 

Three such novels as “ John Chilcote, 
M.P.,” “ The Circle” and “ The Gambler,” 
each a novel of distinction, may dispose 
some captious reader to protest that to 
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class Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston 
among “ The Newer Novelists” is to be- 
little her position; but the phrase is 
literally true. The place she has gained 
is so assured that it is difficult to realise 
how brief the time since she stepped up 
among the elect. The fact that she has 
had one of her stories dramatised helps 
to strengthen the impression that her 
work has been before the. public for a 
longer period than it has. 

“ John Chilcote, M.P.” was written 
around an utterly improbable, not to say 
impossible, idea, which, however, lent 
itself to intensely dramatic situations 
that provided the thrills in which 
the indefatigable novel-reader delights. 
Transferred to the stage, the unreality 
of the idea became glaringly obvious, 
but in the novel the art of the story-teller 
created an atmosphere of verity. This 
skilful manipulation of a daringly original 
conception, commanded the interested 
attention, not only of him who reads 
solely as a kind of mental dissipation, 
but also of the more cultured and exact- 
ing mind, and secured for the author an 
extremely wide and diversified circle of 
readers. ‘“ The Gambler” makes no such 
bizarre, though cogent, appeal to the 
imagination, as is the exchange of per- 
sonalities in “‘ John Chilcote,” but there is 
no lack of dramatic force in its pages. 
Its action lies along the familiar high- 
ways; its men and women are only 
abnormal in that they are strongly indi- 
vidual. Nothing that is inherently 
improbable occurs to rouse our protest 
and distrust. It is a study of tempera- 
ment, of the force of heredity in character ; 
it is a story of innate innocence, be- 
guiled by that inherited taint into ways 
that lead to death, or disgrace that is 
worse than death—of the awakening and 
the saving grace of confession. 

With a sure instinct Mrs. Thurston 
lays the opening scenes in Ireland, in the 
home of an Irish gentleman of high spirit 
and sensitive pride, a born gambler, 
whose besetting weakness has brought 
him to the verge of ruin, by name Dennis 
Asshlin. He has two daugters, Clodagh 
and Nance, the former old enough to 
realise the terribly destructive influence 
of her father’s besetting vice. To them 
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comes for a self-invited visit an old 
school friend of Dennis’s, an Englishman, 
James Milbanke, a man of placid nature, 
wealthy, and a bachelor, who for cccupa- 
tion pursues antiquarian studies with 
gentleand dignified enthusiasm, until it has 
become the “ temperate and well-ordered 
passion of his life.” On his way to the 
house, which stands remote and near the 
sea, on the west coast of Ireland, he gets 
a hint of the state of affairs in his host’s 
household from the old servant, Burke, 
who is driving him. He asks if Asshlin 
has changed in the years that have 
passed. 

“Is it changed?” answers Burke; 
“sure if the Almighty doesn’t change a 
man in thirty year, it stands to rasen that 
the devil must.” 

Stronger contrast than the two friends 
present could hardly be found, the one 
high-strung, nervous, bored to death by 
an isolation so repugnant to his natural 
craving for human society; the other 
calm, rational, contemplative, unemo- 
tional. Clodagh has her father’s spirit, 
is wholly unsophisticated, an unspoiled 
child of nature, but reflective and alert 
to the shadow that hangs over the for- 
tunes of the house. Blind to the real 
state of the case, Milbanke, to whom 
play for high stakes is repugnant, never- 
theless accedes to his host’s eager proposal 
that they spend the evening at cards. 
Milbanke wins, and on his way to bed in 
the early morning meets Clodagh wait- 
ing for him in the passage. She passion- 
ately beseeches him not to humour her 
father’s love of play, and discloses to him 
their financial straits due to his love 
of gambling—*“ When he’s wild he’s mad 
for cards,” she tells him, speaking of her 
father; “O you don’t know what it’s 
like! It’s like being a drunkard, only 
different, and worse. When he’s like that, 
he’d play with anyone—for anything.” 

Milbanke, astonished and shocked, 
promises not to play again, and when at 
breakfast he ‘finds under his plate a 
cheque for’ his winnings of the night 
before, brings Asshlin to a white heat of 
rage by proposing to burn it. “It’s the 


cursed pride of a cursed country,” ex- 
claims his host; “ The less we have to 
be proud of, the more damned proud we 
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are: we have a sense of humour for 
everything in creation except ourselves.” 
When later on Milbanke in his distress 
protests to Clodagh that her father’s 
anger prevented his good intention, she 
asks him, “ Don’t English people pay when 
they lose?” 
Perplexed by 
what seems to 
him this change 
of front, he 
stammers, 
“Why yes — 
of course — 
only a 
“? a a eo 
what?” 
“Nothing. It 
was only that I 
thought you 
wanted——” 
“I wanted 
you not to en- 
courage him; I 
never wanted 
you to think 
he isn’t a gentle- 
man.’ And 
later she says to 
him, “I don’t 
suppose you can 
be expected to 
understand.” 
Their points of 
view were at 
opposite poles. 
But Milbanke 
refuses to play 
again, and the 
two men quarrel 
irreconcilably. 
Three years 
later, when 
Asshlin is dy- 
ing, Clodagh 
sends for Mil- 
banke. Her 
father is tormenting himself with self- 
reproaches for his treatment of Milbanke 
when his guest. The latter responds at 
once; the quarrel is healed, and when 
Asshlin dies his friend devotes himself 
to retrieving the family fortunes. He 
asks Clodagh to become his wife, and 
she, though their temperaments are wide 
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asunder, consents because she conceives 
it to be for her a debt of honour. 

We have dwelt on all this at such 
length because it is the key to the 
story. Milbanke takes his wife to Italy, 
where he becomes immersed in archzo- 
logical research, 
leaving her 
without com- 
panionship or 
society. Later 
they go to 
Venice in the 
season, and 
there for the 
first time in her 
life Clodagh is 
thrown head- 
long into a 
social swirl, 
without guid- 
ance except her 
own innate 
sense of right. 
From a frank, 
fearless child, 
she had grown 
into the <self- 
contained, un- 
fathomable girl 
who had be- 
come Mil- 
banke’s_ wife, 
but now she 
developed a 
new  individu- 
ality in the 
cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of 
the fashionable 
Venetian hotel. 
“For the first 
time she was 
conscious of 
being a woman 
—privileged to 
receive the 
homage and the consideration of men. It 
was a wonderful, a thrilling discovery.” 

The social set into which she is thrown 
is fast, gambles recklessly, makes love 
as lightly, goes the pace. With no 
restraining hand Clodagh follows inno- 
cently. Then come two more years of 
buried life in her villa at Florence, when 
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her husband’s death sets her free, and 
almost her first thought is—‘I will live, 
I will enjoy.”” Weshall go no further into 
the story—the story of her reckless 
gambling, her compromising but inno- 
cent relations with the licentious and 
wily Lord Derehurst, and how nearly 
they wreck her happiness and her life. 
Clodagh is a delightful portrait, firmly, 
fearlessly, consistently drawn. Lord 
Derehurst is 
equally vivid. Sir 
Walter Gore, the 
Sir Galahad of the 
tale, is rather 
shadowy ; it de- 
mands of the 
reader an effort of 
the imagination 
not to set him 
down as a prig, as 
a younger edition 
of Milbanke. 

Mr. George 
Morley, author of 
“A Bunch o’ Blue 
Ribbons,’”’ is a 
Warwickshire 
man, and writes as 
one so saturated 
with the rural 
charm and rustic 
life of his native 
county that expres- 
sion becomes a 
necessity. The 
winding highways 
and bosky lanes, 
the fertile fields 
and mellow wood- 
lands, the farm and 
the cottage, the 
speech of the 
people—their habits, their daily lives, 
their superstitions, their very thoughts he 
seems to have assimilated with so much 
sympathy that his pages become living 
pictures, his men and women vivid 
personalities. 

Mr. Morley was induced to make 
Warwickshire the setting for his fictional 
work through the advice of Sir Walter 
Besant. Soon after the appearance of 
Mr. Morley’s first novel, “In Rustic 
Livery,” which was published by Messrs. 
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J. M. Dent & Co., Sir Walter wrote to 
him—‘“ I should like to see your powers 
devoted to the simple stories of the 
villages around you. You havea charm- 
ing setting in Warwickshire.” This 
decided Mr. Morley, and “ Sweet Audrey,” 
his next romance, was a direct result of 
the older novelist’s counsel. So, too, in 
his latest story, “ A Bunch o’ Blue Rib- 
bons,” the action is wholly confined to a 
district of which 
the town of Leam- 
ington is the pivot, 
and the characters 
are all taken from 
a little hamlet to 
which the author 
gives the name 
of Snowford. For 
a space the reader 
lives among these 
simple-hearted 
folk, shares their 
labours and their 
rustic pleasures, 
while one of the 
real tragedies of 
life is being gradu- 
ally evolved before 
him in this homely 
setting—a tragedy 
of pure love and 
its counterfeit, of 
sin and its penalty, 
of mistakes and 
their consequences, 
until finally comes 
thetriumph of con- 
stancy and its re- 
ward. Hewill not 
read far before he 
becomes conscious 
that he is genuinely 
concerned lest the lovely and capricious 
Rina makes an unwise choice ; that Kit, 
the manly young shepherd, should win 
his heart’s desire. He will speedily 
begin to distrust that handsome, en- 
gaging young farmer’s son, Wilfred, and 
vow that he deserves watching. He 
will come to love Aunt Joyce, the plump 
and ever joyous maiden of uncertain age, 
to sorrow for the tribulations of “ Crazy 
Jane,” and to join the gossips in the 
“Red Lion” witha keen appreciation of 
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Lydia’s ale and worldly wisdom. He 
will go to the “fairing” at Warwick 
with Rina and Kit, and look on enviously 
while the stalwart shepherd performs 
“the delicate operation, ofstying a bunch 
of blue ribbons, which he had bought at 
a stall, to the red tresses of the girl,” and 
then share the perils of their homeward 
journey on that momentous evening. 
He will take part, with rustic enthusiasm, 
in the quaint old Easter custom of 
“lifting,” “a form of endearment 
between the sexes once extensively prac- 
tised and until lately in force in some 
of the sequestered villages and hamlets 
in Warwickshire,” whereat the swain 
who first catches the fleeing maid may 
“lift” and kiss her. Alas, this Easter 
“lifting” at Snowford was a disastrous 
one for Kit, who loses his lassie and gets 
in exchange only a bunch of blue rib- 
bons. “’Tis a poor thing to take in 
chop,” mutters Crazy Jane, “fora waxen 
beauty like Rina is. The love of the 
laddie hev made him just daft. An’ he’ll 
raggle to cry over them silken ribbons 
o’ nights and days, an’ kiss’em as if they 
were the very lips an’ cheeks o’ the lassie 
herself, while his poor mother may sigh 
for a blench on his beautiful brown eyes 
an’ never get one. Hey! this love’s a 
heart-achin’ moil for a _ son’s_ lone 
mother.” It is many a long day before 
Kit’s love and constancy come to be 
rewarded with anything more satisfying 
than the token of blue ribbons, and 
meanwhile the peace of the tiny hamlet 
is disturbed by passions as deep and cruel 
and relentless as those which mar the 
happiness of more sophisticated folk. 

In the letter from Sir Walter Besant 
already quoted mention is made of Mr. 
Morley’s command of the local dialect. 
“You have,” wrote the famous novelist, 
“the Warwickshire dialect, which is very 
useful. Many people like a dialect 
story. You aim at a poetical idyll. 
You have a great deal of power.”” These 
are just observations. “A Bunch o’ Blue 
Ribbons” is idyllic in treatment, faithful 
in its rendition of rustic emotion and 
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speech. The dialect is not obscure, and 
therefore no stumbling block to the 
rapid reader, but it creates an atmo- 
sphere invaluable in producing a vivid 
sense of reality. Another critic has 
written, with equally sound judgment :— 
“There is no man in England to-day who 
knows Shakespeare’s greenwood as Mr. 
George Morley does, or who has written 
about it so well. He is one of those 
authors who are writing their hearts into 
their books.” In his intimate knowledge 
of rural England, and his ability to 
weave a tale of strong dramatic power 
around the lives of the peasant class, 
Mr. Morley may be compared with 
Thomas Hardy. He is more idyllic than 
Hardy ; his characters move in a more 
normal plane, and we do not have to go 
so deep into the mystery of heredity and 
great underlying spiritual forces to 
account for them; but both authors have 
the love of place, the sensitiveness to en- 
vironment, a knowledge of the intricate 
bond between the earth—the soil, the 
seasons, storin, wind and sunshine—and 
those who draw their breath on its open 
bosom at all times and in all seasons. 
Mr. Morley’s sympathies seem even to 
go so far as to make him a sharer in the 
superstitions of his characters. The pro- 
phecies of Jane Woodgrass, whose mis- 
fortunes had unsettled her reason, and 
who had among her rustic neighbours 
the character of “a wise woman,” always 
come true. This does not seem a con- 
cious art on the novelist’s part, so much 
as a sy npathetic identification of him- 
self with the rustic souls among whom he 
bids us live for a time. It is as though 
he had come to see with their eyes and 
think with their thoughts. We shall 
look with keen anticipation for his next 
novel, on which he is now engaged. It 
is to bear the curious title of “The 
Waxen Woman,” and though mainly 
the history of a man, will, from what we 
know of Mr. Morley’s skill in the por- 
trayal of woman, contain without doubt 
as vivid a picture of the woman as of 
the man. 


6 CONSIDER it absolutely neces- 
sary that Mollie should go to 
school,” said anewly-married wife 


of about five-and-thirty to her husband, a 
good-humoured country squire, as they 
sat together after dinner in the large oak- 
panelled dining-room at Coombe Ferrers 


one chill evening in autumn. “ Miss 
Dixon really can do nothing with her, 
and her conduct is most unbecoming and 
disgraceful.” 

“ Nay, nay! Mathilda,” said the Squire 
hastily, “that’s going a bit too far. Mollie 
is a bit of a tom-boy, I know, but your 
language is rather too strong; and 
‘ disgraceful ’ is not a word to use towards 
a daughter of mine.” 

“It is for your own sake I speak,” the 
smooth, artificial voice wenton. “ Mollie 
is nearly fifteen now; rather too old, I 
should think, for riding bare-back on 
the wildest colt in the paddock, or climb- 
ing every fence or tree that comes in her 
way.” 

“ Well, get a governess who'll manage 
her better than Miss Dixon,” re‘orted 
the Squire, testily. ‘“ That will content 
everybody, I suppose.” 

“Tt will not content me, Richard,” 
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replied his wife, with an obstinate ring 
in her voice, which the Squire had learned 
to know and dread. “In a couple of 
years, I suppose, you will want Mollie 
to come out, and nothing but school will 
ever teach her how to behave—school 
and the society of well-conducted girls of 
her own age.” 

The Squire moved uneasily in his chair 
—unwilling tocommit himself by a hasty 
answer—and his wife, gathering up the 
tail of her gown, rose, to his infinite 
delight,to leave the room. With all due 
courtesy he held the door open for her 
exit, flinging himself down afterwards in 
his chair, like a man tired of contest and 
glad to be alone. 

A few weeks before our story opens 
Mr., or Squire Bulstrode—as he was 
usually called—had been travelling in 
Switzerland, where he met and proposed 
to the widow of an army surgeon, with 
one little child, a girl of four years old. 

How and why Mr. Bulstrode had ever 
succumbed to the fascinations of Mrs. 
Plowden no one knew, not even the 
Squire hiniself. 

But it was currently reported that the 
lady had contrived to entangle him in 
one or two damaging situations, and so 
played on his honest, kindly nature, that 
he believed himself in honour bound to 
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make her his wife. Certainly it was a 
very crestfallen Squire who returned to 
Coombe Ferrers after the wedding tour— 
during which he had plenty of oppor- 
tunities for becoming acquainted with 
the disposition of his bride—and when 
“Miss Mollie,” as the house-keeper after 
wards said, “rushed out,” as she always 
did after any unusual absence, to hug and 
kiss her father, the poor Squire seemed 
almost afraid to notice her, whilst his 
wife’s contempt and amazement at 
Mollie’s wild welcome were a sight to 
behold. 

From the first moment, then, Mrs. 
Bulstrode set heiself to get rid of Mollie 
by fair means or foul, and though any- 
one might have imagined that the girl’s 
love for the little four-year-old sister 
so suddenly foisted on her might have 
won any mother’s heart, the very reverse 
appeared the case. 

An unlucky escapade of Mollie’s about 
this time brought the matter to a crisis. 
She coaxed her tiny sister into the fields, 
and there Paddy, her favourite pony, 
came neighing playfully up for the apples 
or bread with which she was wont to 
regale him. The temptation to canter 
round the paddock was irresistible. 

“Dot shall have a ride!” she cried 
triumphantly, and somehow or other she 
scrambled on the pony’s back and got 
Dot safely up before her, and off they 
went, as happy a pair as ever scampered 
through field or meadow. 

Now, unfortunately, Mrs. Bulstrode, 
returning from the village, and impelled 
by a malicious fate to take a short cut 
across the fields, came upon the astound- 
ing spectacle of Dot—her Dot—careering 
madly along the smooth greensward with 
Mollie holding her fast, and steering by 
means of Paddy’s mane. 

Her wild shriek of mingled terror and 
rage scared the colt, and, for the first time 
in his life, he swerved and shied, throwing 
Mollie and her sister suddenly to the 
ground. Mollie, on her feet in an instant, 
caught up the frightened child and made 
straight to Mrs. Bulstrode, whose screams 
now rang out shrill and clear. 

“You've killed her, you wicked, abom- 
inable girl!” she shrieked, “and you 
shall answer for it with your life!” 





“She isn’t killed,” retorted Mollie 
indignantly, “and if you _ hadn't 
frightened the pony he wouldn’t have 
shied!” 

“ You're all right, darling,” addressing 
Dot lovingly. ‘Mollie will carry you 
better than Paddy—she won’t let you 
fall!” 

But, drawn by Mrs. Bulstrode’s shrieks, 
several servants came running from the 
house, and Dot, snatched from Mollie’s 
arms, cried loudly and pitifully, for her 
ankle was sprained, and she could not 
stand. 


This settled the question of Mollie’s 
school. 

Dragged by Mrs. Bulstrode into her 
father’s study, where the Squire, inter- 
rupted in his work, looked up in helpless 
amaze at the sight of his child, cowed 
and unresisting in her stepmother’s 
clutches, a painful and violent scene took 
place, ending in the Squire’s total defeat, 
who promised, for peace sake, but with a 
very ill grace, that Mollie should be sent 
to school forthwith. 

Not a kind word could he speak—not 
a consoling caress could he give to the 
culprit, who, pale and silent, listened to 
her doom. 

“You shall be shut up in an attic 
next to the maid’s to-day,” said Mrs. 
Bulstrode’s pitiless voice,“‘and to-morrow, 
I”—(oh, the cruel emphasis on that poor 
little pronoun)—“J will take you to a 
school where you'll have no chance of 
running wild again. Now go with 
Miller,” ringing the bell violently as she 
spoke, “and don’t let me see your wicked 
face again!” 

The night was yet young when the 
Squire, asleep in his study, was roused 
by a stifling smoke, which had mingled 
in his dreams and nearly choked him. 

“Fire!” he shouted, springing to his 
feet, and rushing to the door, where 
heavy volumes of smoke met and almost 
drove him back as he seized the dinner 
bell and rang it loudly, fighting his way 
through the stifling vapour as he rang; 
and, mounting the stairs three at a time, 
choking and nearly blinded, he gained 
his wife’s chamber, where the selfish 
woman, suddenly awakened and terrified 
out of her senses, clung frantically to 











his arm, hampering and almost mad- 
dening him, whilst frightened servants, 
wild with fear, rushed hither and thither, 
heedless of all but their own safety. 

“* Mollie—where is my child?” shouted 
the Squire, as he roughly unclasped his 
wife’s hands and lifted her bodily down 
the burning staircase; and one of the 
maids, less scared than the rest, cried out 
that she had 
unlocked Miss 
Mollie’s door 
and saw the 
child running 
across’ the 
lobby to the 
nurseries. 

Thus many 
precious mo- 
ments were 
lost, for the 
Squire, rush- 
ing up in 
search of Mol- 
lie, never knew 
that Dot had 
been removed 
to her mo- 
ther’s _dres- 
sing-room, the 
entrance to 
which was 
now blocked 
by smoke and 
flame. 

The engines 
had been sent 
for, and men 
were working 
gallantly, 
hand to hand, 
with pails of 
water, which 
actually 
seemed to feed, 
instead of quench, the flames, when the 
Squire, blackened by smoke, and his hair 
singed in the fierce and terrible heat, burst, 
ghastly and wild, upon the shivering group 
gathered together like sheep on the lawn. 

“Woman!” he shouted, actually 
shaking his wife in the extremity of his 
passion, “what have you done with 
Mollie? Where is she, and where is 
your own wretched child?” 
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‘* It's Miss Mollie and the babe!” shouted a 
hundred voices. 
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A wild shriek burst from Mrs. Bul- 
strode’s lips; she had forgotten Dot 
altogether. Her jewels were clutched in 
her frantic hands ; she had thrust a purse 
of gold into the pocket of her gown, but 
Dot, Oh God! where was her child ? 

At this moment a small white shape 
appeared at the window of the doomed 
rooms with something held tightly to its 
breast, the fire 
lighting up 
the piteous 
sight, and 
volumes’ of 
smoke _ eddy- 
ing around 
like thunder 
clouds. A yell 
went up from 
the waiting 
crowd, gather- 
ing fresh force 
and swelling 
louder every 
moment. 

“It's 
Mollie and 
the babe!” 
shouted a hun- 
dred voices, 
and ladders 
were dragged 
to the burning 
nile ; the men 
fought with 
each other 
who should be 
first to mount, 
but the Squire 
flung them all 
back, and 

would suffer 
noone but him- 
self to ascend. 
“Mollie!” 
he shouted hoarsely, “I’m coming, my 
darling, and we’ll live or die together.” 

A dozen hands were outstretched to 

help that terrible descent. The ladder 


Miss 


had caught fire, and every step the man 
took on the treacherous wood threatened 
to hurl him downwards. 

Blackened and blind, and half dead, 
he was caught at last by friendly hands 
and laid on the drenched turf. 
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The Squire’s coat was wrapped round 
the two small, still forms, and when they 
opened it Dot still Jay in the little arms 
of her despised sister, arms so badly 
scorched in the fierce heat that they 
must bear the disfiguring scars while life 
lasted. But Dot was unharmed, only 
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half-stifled with the hot air and smoke 
through which she had been borne to 
safety. And it was not the least part of 
the mother’s punishment to witness 
as long as she lived the passionate 
love of her daughter for the once hated 
Mollie. 





THE FIRST UMBRELLA. 














BEFORE THE BULLFIGHT. ' 


From a painting by Henri Zo. 
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